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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Veneris, 7° die Julii, 1848. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


The Judge Advocate. 
Lord Drumlanrig. 

Sir B. Hall. 

Mr. Henley. 
Viscount Ingestre. 
Mr. Monsell. 


Mr. Feargus O’Connor. 
Captain Pechell. 

Mr. Scholefield. 

Sir George Strickland. 
Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. G. Thompson. 


The Right Hon. G. W. HAYTER, in the Chair. 


Edward Lawes, Esq. called in; and further Examined. 

3079. Chairman.j AT your last examination you were kind enough to answer 
questions with regard to the Friendly Societies’ Acts and the Joint-stock Rank 
Acts; except incidentally, the Lottery Acts were not referred to ?—That is the 
case. 

30S0. I wish to call your attention to the Acts which have been passed for 
the prevention of lotteries; will you state what is the earliest of those Acts ?— 
The statute 10 & 11 Will. 3, c. 17. 

3081. What is the title of that Act?—“ For suppressing of lotteries.” 

3082. Does that Act make any declaration with respect to what lotteries 
are?—It declares all lotteries to he “common and public nuisances.” 

30S3-4. Are any penalties imposed by that Act upon persons concerned in 
lotteries?—It subjects proprietors to a penalty of 500 /.. and adventurers to the 
penalty of 20 L, and the proprietors are liable to be prosecuted as common 
rogues. 

3085. What is the next Act with respect to lotteries ?—The statute 8 Geo. 1, 
c. 2, by the 36th section of which, every person setting up or keeping any 
office or place under the denomination of sales of houses, lands, or other things 
for the improvement of small sums of money, or selling or exposing to sale 
any houses, lands, or other things by way of lottery, or by lots, tickets, num¬ 
bers, or figures; and every person making, printing, or publishing, or causing 
to be made, printed, or published, any proposal or scheme of the like kind or 
nature, under any denomination, name, or title whatsoever, is made liable to a 
penalty of 500 1. And by the 37th section every person contributing to any 
such sales, lotteries, proposals, or schemes, forfeits double the sums paid or 
contributed. 

3086. Do you apprehend that the proprietors of this society, or the persons 
establishing it, or the adventurers in it, are liable to any of the penalties im¬ 
posed by the Act of 10 & 11 Will. 3, or by the Act of 8 Geo. 1 ?—1 do; I think 
that the National Land Company as at present constituted is a lottery within 
the meaning of those Acts. 

3087. What is the next Act passed for the prevention of lotteries ?—The 12 
Geo. 2, c. 28, by the 3d section of which, adventurers are liable to a penalty 
of 50 /., and sales of lands or other property by lottery or other device whatsoever 
depending upon or to be determined by chance or lot, are declared void, and 
the lands, &c. allotted are forfeited to the informer. 

3088. Lands and other property are forfeited to the informer?—Yes. 

3089. The several Acts to which you have alluded are still in force r—They 
are. 
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E. Lames, Esq. 3090. What is the next Act upon the subject?—The Act 22 Geo. 3, e. 4 7, 

— : - the first section of which contains this recital,—“Whereas all lotteries ex- 

7 July 1848. ce pt suc h as are permitted by Act of Parliament are contrary to law, and 
punishable under various statutes of this realmand- there is the like recital 
in the Act 27 Geo. 3, c. 1, sec. 3. Then comes the Act 42 Geo. 3, c. 119, the 
second section of which enacts that no person shall publicly or privately keep 
any office or place to exercise any lottery not authorized by Parliament, or shall 
knowingly suffer to be exercised any such lottery in his house, room, or place, 
under a penalty of 500?., and offenders are punishable as rogues and vagabonds, 
who by the Act 5 Geo. 4, c. 83, see. 4, are subject to committal to the house of 
correction for not exceeding three months with hard labour; and by the 21st 
section of the same Act, offenders punishable under other Acts as rogues and 
vagabonds for offences not enumerated in this Act (5 Geo. 4), are made subject 
to the punishment provided by it with respect to rogues and vagabonds. The 5th 
section of this Act also enacts “ that no person shall under any pretence, device, 
form, denomination, or description whatever, promise or agree to do anything 
for the benefit of any person on any event or contingency relative or applicable 
to the drawing of any ticket, lot, number, or figure, in any such lottery, under 
a penalty of 100?.” The Act 46 Geo. 3, c. 148, enacts that pecuniary penalties 
under the Lottery Acts must in general be sued for in the name of the Attor¬ 
ney-general in the Court of Exchequer. And the recent Act 6 & 7 Will. 4, 
c. 66, enacts, that if any person shall print or publish, or cause to be. printed 
or published, any advertisement or other notice of or relating to the drawing 
or intended drawing of any lottery not authorized by Parliament, or any adver¬ 
tisement or notice concerning or in any manner relating to any such lottery, 
he shall for every such offence forfeit 50 l .; one moiety of the penalty is given 
to the Crown, and the other to the informer. 

3091. Are those the Acts which, as far as you know, are at present in force 
for the prevention of illegal lotteries ?—Yes, I believe they are all the Acts now 
in force with reference to lotteries, except certain Acts relating to lotteries 
carried on under the sanction of Parliament. 

3092-3. Is it necessary in all or in any of the cases in which pecuniary 
penalties are imposed, that the consent of the Attorney-general should be 
obtained to the prosecution ?—In all cases, except under the 6 & 7 Will. 4, 
c. 66. The penalties under that Act may be sued for by a common informer. 

3094. In what way is the penalty to be sued for where it is personal; is it 
under the Attorney-general ?—Prosecutions for pecuniary penalties under the 
Lottery Acts must be in the name of the Attorney-general in all cases, except 
under the 6 & 7 Will. 4 ; penalties incurred under that Act may be sued for 
in the name of a common informer. 

3095. And that is the Act by which the sum of 50?. is imposed for adver¬ 
tising lotteries ?—Yes. 

3096. Then from the reign of William the Third to the present time there 
has been a succession of Acts for the purpose of preventing illegal lotteries ? 
—Just so. 

3097-8. And do you apprehend that this scheme, called the National Land 
Scheme, is one of those to which this Act applies ?—I think that the scheme 
is within the purview of those statutes. 

3099. Mr. Sullivan.] The scheme does not appear to come under the Act of 
6 & 7 Will. 4 1 —The words of that statute are exceedingly large with respect to 
advertising lotteries. It enacts that if any person print or publish, or cause 
to be printed or published, any advertisement or other notice of or relating to 
the drawing or intended drawing of any lottery not authorized by Parliament, or 
any advertisement or notice of or in any manner relating to any such lottery, 
he shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 50?. 

3100. Chairman.] With regal’d to publication, do you apprehend that the 
distribution of this book, which purports to contain the rules of the National 
Land Company, is a publication within the meaning of that Act ?—I do. (A Book 
of Rules was handed to the Witness.) 

3101-2. Mr. Sullivan.] Have you read the rules:—Yes. 

3103-4. Chairman.] Will you refer to the clause which relates to balloting? 
—This copy (the Witness referred to the Book just handed to him) appears to 
differ in some respects from the one which I have considered. 

3105. Will you refer to that copy of the rules which is printed at page 50 

in 
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in the Appendix to the First Report of this Committee, and having turned to the 
rule numbered 56, will you be so good as to state to us what is your opinion 
with respect to that rule 1 —I think that the machinery prescribed by that rule 
constitutes the concern a lottery within the meaning of the Lottery Acts. 

3106. And you consider that the distribution of the book of rules which you 
have examined is a publication or advertisement within the Act 6 & 7 Will. 4, 
c. 66 ?—Yes. 

3107. Mr. Sullivan .] Are the rules set forth in that book which is now in 
your hand?—This book purports to contain the rules of the National Land 
Company, and is the book which I have had under consideration. 

3108-9. Could you say whether the book which was handed to you by the 
Chairman was published prior or subsequently to the one which you have con¬ 
sidered ;—I cannot. 

3110. Chairman,] Will you refer to rule 22 in the book which I have already 
handed to you, and say whether, in your opinion, it corresponds with the rule 
56, as printed in the Appendix to our First Report ?—Rule 22 in that book 
directs that the names of the members, who have paid in full for their shares, 
shall be written on cards of equal size, and placed in the balloting box; and that 
in another balloting box shall be placed a corresponding number of cards, the 
prizes numbered from one upwards. That the balloting committee shall then 
appoint two disinterested parties to draw' the cards containing the names and 
numbers from the ballot boxes, and the members shall be located on the 
respective allotments indicated by their respective prize tickets. 

3111. Are not the two rules substantially the same ?—I think so; the differ¬ 
ence appears to be merely verbal. 

3112. All the real estate of this company having been conveyed to Mr. 
O’Connor, and all the personal estate having been paid over to him, would 
that estate, real and personal, be liable to the payment of his debts ?—So long 
as he continues to be in absolute possession of the property, and no other 
persons have any of the indicia of property, I conceive that it would be liable 
to his engagements. 

3113. And he would also have the power of disposing of it?—I think so. 

3114. Supposing he were to die, how would that property devolve ?—The 
real property would go to his heir, and the personal property to his personal 
representatives. 

3115. And there having been no conveyance of any description, as we under¬ 
stand, made to allottees, nor any agreement to grant them any, in what posi¬ 
tion are they in respect to the property allotted ?—I should have great dif¬ 
ficulty in advising as to the precise relation in which those persons stand to the 
property; the uncertainty and complication in the management of the concern 
is so great that it is next to impossible to say in what position the parties stand. 

3116. Mr. F. O’Connor.] Your evidence now with regard to the main ques¬ 
tion differs toto ado from your evidence given on the previous day ?—I am not 
aware of that. 

3117. Have you had your mind refreshed, or have you had an}' application 
made to you, or any announcement, as to the description of evidence that you 
would have to give to-day ; that is, have you had any communication with any 
gentleman respecting the evidence you would be called upon to give ?—I have 
not seen any Member of the Committee since the last occasion of the Com¬ 
mittee’s meeting. 

3118-9. And you have had no communication ?—None, directly or indirectly. 

3120. What, in your opinion, is the meaning of the term “ lottery”:—A 
distribution by chance or lot. 

3121. And as soon as the lottery is over, all connexion between the rogues 
and vagabonds and the holders of the tickets ceases r—That would be one 
description of lottery. 

3122. Of course all those lotteries which have been in existence since the 
passing of those several Acts, have been legalized by Acts of Parliament; the 
lotteries for money ?—I do not quite understand the question. 

3123. In the time of Bish & Company, and others, those lotteries were in 
operation, notwithstanding the existence of the statutes 10 & 11 Will. 3, c. 17 ; 
the 8 Geo. 1, c. 2, s. 36; the 12 Geo. 2, c. 28, and the 42 Geo. 3 ?—Such was 
the fact. 
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E.lames, Esq. 3124. Those lotteries were legalized by Act of Parliament?—I think you 
mentioned Bish’s lottery. 

7 July 1848. 3125. Take any?—There have been certain lotteries sanctioned by Parlia¬ 

ment. 

3126. Then what Parliament did of yore it can do again; could not Parlia¬ 
ment sanction another lottery ?—Unquestionably. 

3127. With respect to those lotteries that come under the purview of those 
several Acts, as soon as the tickets are drawn, and the prizes disposed of, all 
connexion between the establishes of the lottery and the persons holding 
tickets cease; it is a case of blank or prize ?—That certainly is the ordinary 
description of lottery. 

3128. There would be no further connexion between the proprietors and the 
holder of the ticket, and no further probable result susceptible of calculation 
by way of average, whether the drawing took place in one year or two millions 
of years afterwards ?—Just so. 

3129. That is the distinct meaning of a lottery?—Of one description of 
lottery. 

3130. A mere case of blank or prize ?—A scheme which is established for one 
single drawing would be one description of lottery. 

3131. In that case, at all events, there is no probable result that could be 
calculated by way of average, and no connexion would subsist afterwards be¬ 
tween the establishes of the lottery and the persons drawing the blank ?— 
Certainly. 

3132. Do you recollect stating upon the last occasion that this society, being 
illegal, it was your opinion that the persons composing it were not liable for 
any penalties that might be sued for ?—That answer was with reference to the 

. Joint Stock Companies’ Act. I think my answer was to the effect that, sup¬ 

posing the company to be illegal, I did not consider it to be a company contem¬ 
plated by the Joint Stock Companies’ Act; that if it be illegal, the registrar 
would not be compelled to certify, nor the parties to make their returns; and 
consequently that the penalties imposed by the Act would not attach. 

3133. Did I understand you rightly when I understood you to state that the 
concern being illegal, it was your opinion that the penalties could not be 
recovered ?—The substance of my answer was, that assuming the company to 
be illegal, I conceived that the penalties imposed by the Joint Stock Companies’ 
Act would not attach, because being illegal it ought not to be registered at all 
under that Act. 

3134. I understood you to say that all persons having joined the society, and 
those especially who signed deed of settlement, being aware that it was an 
illegal concern (always assuming it to be so), that they could not recover back 
the monies which they have contributed ?—Upon that point the examination 
was this, as to whether the members of the company could recover back them 
deposits; my answer was, that the question was attended with very consider¬ 
able difficulty, but that I conceived that those members who had not assented 
to the abandonment of the scheme upon which their deposits were paid, might 
recover back. I am inclined to think so still, but repeat that it is a question of 
very considerable difficulty. Upon that answer I think this question was put, 
whether, if those persons who had signed the deed had consented to an aban¬ 
donment, they could recover back; I said unquestionably not; if they had 
consented expressly or impliedly to the abandonment of the scheme they could 
not recover back. 

3135. That was precisely the view I took of your answer. You have been 
asked as to the investment of the several properties purchased in my name; 
you say they are liable to all my debts ?—1 think that if the property is legally 
vested in you, it would be liable to your engagements. 

3136. That is precisely the same answer we had before, that it was liable to 
all the depositors in the bank ?—Just so, but together with your other creditors. 

3137. As a matter of course you are perfectly cognizant of the difference 
between a legal and an equitable title; do you mean to tell the Committee 
that in the event of my dying, a Court of Equity would not insist upon the 
realization of the objects of this company as far as the property itself went?— 
I am not prepared to speak as to what might be the rights of the parties in a 
Court of Equity; I said before I should feel extreme difficulty in advising as 

to 
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to the position of the members of the company, with respect to this property, 
under all the circumstances of the case. 

3138. Do you think it has been made sufficiently public, both by this Com¬ 
mittee, by general publication, by my own admissions, and by other means, by 
the bank and by the company’s shares being managed by a Board of Directors, 
to have established any evidence for a Court of Equity to decide upon its being 
a public company?—I am not prepared to give any opinion upon the point. 

3139. Not even an opinion?—No ; perhaps you will permit me to say that 
my practice is at the common law bar. 

3140. Did I rightly understand you to say upon your last examination that 
not only all my property and the property which belongs to the company (the 
connexion between the company and the bank being now proved), but that 
all the property of the several members of the company is liable to the debts 
of the bank?—The opinion I expressed was this, that the National Land Bank 
and the National Land Company were one and the same concern; that the 
partners in the National Land Company were partners in the National Land 
Bank, and carried on that concern ; and being partners in that concern they 
would be liable as such to engagements entered into for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing on the National Land Bank. 

3141. I think I understand you distinctly with regard to the difference 
between lottery and ballot; I think we understand each other that the term 
“lottery” means blank and prize ?—Unquestionably so ; but if you mean to 
ask whether I think it a simple question of blank and prize in all cases, I am 
not prepared to give an affirmative answer to that question; because there may 
be a lottery in which all the tickets are prizes, some being large and some small: 
would such a concern be less a lottery merely because there are no blanks ? 

3142. Not in the least. If they are prizes, whether they are large or small 
prizes, no matter what the amount of prize is, whether it be a 40,000 1. prize, 
or a sixteenth, which is 2,500 L, or whether it be any other amount of money, 
it represents that amount of share ?—I do not understand the question. 

3143. What I mean is, that all connexion between the establishes of the 
lottery and those holding tickets in the lottery ceases when the lottery is 
drawn ?—In the case of a lottery simply established for one drawing, the con¬ 
nexion between the proprietors and the subscribers, or between the several 
subscribers, would cease upon the drawing. 

3144-5. And there would be no further result to be anticipated by any persons 
subscribing, by way of contingency, susceptible of calculation by way of aver¬ 
age ?—Such calculations would be wholly foreign to the scheme. 

3146. The several Acts which have been referred to by you with respect to 
lotteries are still in existence ?—They are. 

3147. Not legally or professionally, but in your situation as a man, have 
you heard of pictures being balloted for ?—I have. 

3148. Does that come within the purview of those Acts?—Do you speak 
with reference to the Art Union schemes ? 

3149. Not particularly. Books, horses, or pictures; anything?—I have 
heard of lotteries for pictures. 

31,50. Then all those persons would be liable to be treated as rogues and 
vagabonds, and be liable to imprisonment or fine, who have violated those Acts 
in those respects ?—Taking your question to be a general question, whether 
a lottery for pictures would come within the letter of those Acts, in the absence 
of Parliamentary sanction, I may answer, Yes. 

3151. Everything is a ballot or a lottery where some persons may draw- 
blanks, and where all connexion between those who draw prizes and those 
who draw blanks ceases at once; everything drawn for by lottery is a lottery ? 
—All schemes for the purpose of distributing any piece of property, whatever 
it may be, by chance or lot, is a lottery. 

3152. And all persons undertaking those schemes would be liable to the 
penalties imposed by the Lottery Acts?— They would. 

3153. Are you a sporting man ? —No. 

3154. Do you ever go to the Derby?—I never witnessed a race. 

3155. Did you ever go to Tattersall’s?—No. 

3156. Did you ever go to the Manchester betting room?—No. 

3157. Did you ever go to the Liverpool betting room ?—No. 

3158. Did you ever go to the Sheffield betting room?—No. 
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E.Lawes, Esq. 3159- Did you ever go to the Turf Club ?—I have never been to anything 
■ ■ of the kind in my life. 

7 July 1848. 3160. Then supposing that there are certain prizes balloted for, all the con¬ 

tingencies depending upon the -winning of a certain horse, all drawing blanks 
with the exception of the person who has been fortunate enough to draw the 
winner; does that come under the statute ?—Yes, unquestionably. The case 
of Allport and Nutt, which is reported in the first volume of the “ Common 
Bench Reports,” is directly in point. In that case a certain number of sub¬ 
scribers paid 1 1. each towards a scheme, according to which the subscriber 
whose name should happen to be drawn out of a box next after the name of 
the horse which turned out to be the winner of a certain race, was to be 
entitled to receive from the defendant 100/. It was held that this was a lottery 
within the meaning of the Acts. 

31 Ci. Then are those noblemen and those gentlemen connected with the Turf 
Club, who have been parties to those things, liable to be sent to the House of 
Correction as rogues and vagabonds for a term not exceeding three months 
with hard labour ?—If they come within the meaning of the Act by which 
that punishment is prescribed. 

3162. Then all those estates being liable to my debts and to the depositors 
in the bank, would it now be competent for me to discharge myself of all 
liability except personally; that is, supposing. I were to make over those 
several estates in trust for the purposes for which the money was subscribed, 
would that discharge me from responsibility with respect to those estates, 
and make them liable to the parties ?—If you executed a declaration of trust, 
then supposing that the concern were one of which a Court of Equity would 
take notice, I presume vour declaration would be enforced against you. 

3163. A Court of Equity is not, I believe, much in the habit of throwing 
back an estate to the person who hands it over to trustees, and of saying We 
will not take it r—I will not venture to speak of what may or may not be the 
practice of a Court of Equity. 

3164. Supposing it were satisfactorily proved to a Court of Equity that 
monies were subscribed for a certain purpose, that estates were purchased for 
the purpose of realizing the objects for which the money was subscribed, and 
supposing the person in whose hands the money -was deposited, and who pur¬ 
chased the estates, handed those estates over by deed of trust to honourable 
trustees for the performance of the objects of the trust, would a Court of Equity 
consider that a good conveyance ?—As between you and the trustees to whom 
you hand over the property, their declaration of trust would be binding; but 
as to whether a Court of Equity would interfere at all, upon that point I do 
not presume to offer any opinion whatever. 

3165. Then am I to presume that the term “ rogue and vagabond” would 
apply to, and that the penalty of three months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, 
would be inflicted upon, the person with respect to whose conduct there ap¬ 
peared to be not the slightest reflection?—The liability to penalties under the 
Lottery Acts would be quite independent of the question of honourable deal¬ 
ing ; the parties may have executed all that they contracted to execute in the. 
most honourable manner possible, but if in point of law they come within the 
meaning of the Lottery Acts, they would be liable to punishment under those 
Acts. I am afraid Mr. O’Connor thinks that I have purposely brought forward 
matters which may be personally offensive to him. I can assure the honour¬ 
able Member that my single desire has been to bring under the notice of the 
Committee a faithful statement of the penalties and punishments prescribed by 
the Lottery Acts, my attention having been previously directed to those Acts 
with reference to the National Land Company. 

3166. Then I understand distinctly, from the tendency of your last answer, 
that the most honourable man may be convicted by the laws of England as a 
vagabond and rogue ?—He may if he contravenes the law, even unknowingly; 
every person is supposed to know the law. 

3167. Though it is proved to a Court of Law and Equity that his conduct is 
most honourable and upright, he may be convicted as a rogue and vaga¬ 
bond?—Most unquestionably, if he comes within the Acts by which that 
course of proceeding is prescribed. 

3168. Mr. Sullivan.'] A question was put to you by the honourable Member 
as to drawing for prizes with regard to horse-racing; do you not consider that 

that 
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that comes within the Lottery Acts ?—Yes; and I mentioned the case of Allport 

6 Nutt. There the advantages held out were not to be received immediately 
upon the drawing in the lottery, but were to be dependent upon a further 
contingency, namely, the running and winning of the race, and it was held that, 
even assuming the lottery to be merely for the purpose of determining a legal 
bet, it was still an illegal lottery within the meaning of the Lottery Acts. 

3169. There is the statute of Anne against horse-racing and betting-— 
Certain bets are illegal. 

3170. Mr. F.O’Connor.] Am I to understand you to say, or am I not to under¬ 
stand you to say, that all my own personal property, and all my landed pro¬ 
perty, are liable to the depositors in the Land Bank ?—I think so, remembering 
the statement made by you on Friday last, that you are a member of the 
National Land Company; being a member of the National Land Company, 

I consider that you, like every other member of that company, are a partner 
in the Land Bank. 

3171. And liable for all its debts ?—Yes. 

317-2. Chairman .] As a trader ?—Yes. 

3173-4. Mr. F. O’Con nor.'] You say, having learned from me on Friday last 
that I am a member of the company; arc you not aware that, according to the 
rules of the company, I must be a member before I could be a director:—Ire- 
member that such is the case; indeed your name is upon the title-page of the 
rules. 

3175. In order to qualify me as a director, I must be a shareholder r—Yes, 
that is so. 

3176. The rules impose upon me the necessity of being a shareholder before 
I can be a director ?—Your own engagements would make you a shareholder, 
though you were, not a director. 

3177. I think we had it from you on the last day of examination, but 
I should like to have it from you now more freshly, that the Art Union was 
formerly considered to be illegal ?—There are three statutes, as I mentioned 
on the last occasion, with respect to Art Unions, the 8 & 9 Viet. c. .37, the 

7 & 8 Yict. c. 109, and 9 & 10 Yict. c. 27. The two first were passed to re¬ 
lieve the members of the Art Union from the penalties imposed by the Lottery 
Acts, and the last to legalize the scheme itself. 

3178. Then am I to understand 3-011, that previously to the passing of those 
two indemnity Acts, the conduct of all the parties connected with the Art 
Union would have come within the purview of the penal Acts to which you 
have referred, and that they would have been liable to the penalties 1 think 
it would. 

3179. And yet those parties were indemnified?—Yes. The Act 9 & 10 Yict. 
c. 27, distinctly recites that the parties may have become liable to the penal¬ 
ties imposed by the Lottery Acts, but that it is expedient they should be pro¬ 
tected and discharged from such liability so long as their proceedings are carried 
on in good faith for the encouragement of the fine arts. 

3180. In point of fact, we have that precedent now established before us, 
that a very extensive union had acted illegally, and that two Acts of Parliament 
(for one was not enough) were passed to indemnify its members ?—Yes. 

3181. And now their practice is precisely the same, not that they have 
sought to make that difference in their practice, which would have made the 
society, which was previously an illegal one, a legal one, but they have been 
now legalized in their old form by Act of Parliament ?—Yes. 

3182. Then we have the fact that the Art Union is now legalized, and that 
it would still be in violation of the general Lottery Acts, were it not that it had 
been legalized by special Acts: is that so ?—Yes. 

3183. Seeing that the case of the National Land Company is that of a com¬ 
pany who have acted illegally^ and then endeavoured to act legally, so as not 
to commit any further illegal act, do you see any great difficulty in legalizing 
it under such circumstances, considering that special Acts have already passed 
for legalizing a concern which has continued in the same situation in which 
it was before:—It seems to resolve itself into this question, whether there will 
be any impediment to the legalizing of this society by Parliament. 

3184. I ask you for a distinct opinion as to whether you see a difference 
between the case of a concern that had abandoned its illegal practice, and 
acted from a point legally, and the case of a concern which has been indem- 

°- 9 2> b 4 nitied 


E. Zaurs, Esq. 
7 July 1848. 
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E. Lanes. Esq. nified by Act of Parliament, and continues to act precisely in the same manner 

—-;— as it did. originally ?—If the concern up to a certain point has been illegal, and 

7 July 1848. the illegality is afterwards abandoned, it is entitled in its legal state to the pro¬ 

tection of the law. 

318.5-7. If up to a certain point the members of a society have acted in 
opposition to the Lottery Acts, and if after being made acquainted with the 
illegality of then’ practice they abandon the illegality, do you think that that 
would absolve them from penalties ?—In respect of their subsequent proceed¬ 
ings there would, of course, be nothing upon which penalties could attach. But 
in respect of their former proceedings, unless there be (as there is in some 
of the Lottery Acts) a limitation of time within which proceedings must be 
taken, and the time limited has been allowed to lapse, the penalties already 
incurred would be still recoverable. 

3188. Presuming that the society has acted illegally, but that afterwards it 
was provisionally registered; and suppose that the registrar of joint stock 
companies was made acquainted with its illegality, what effect would that 
have upon the recovery of penalties r—I cannot conceive that the fact of regis¬ 
tration, whether provisionally or otherwise, could in the slightest degree in¬ 
fluence the liability to penalties either in point of law or justice: a vast variety 
of schemes are brought to the Joint-stock Companies’ office, and amongst 
books of rules and deeds of settlement, many matters may easily escape the 
attention of the registrar. The illegal scheme- may not be detected, but the 
misconduct of those who tender it for registration remains the same. 

3189. Taking the case of a society acting illegally by violating certain statutes, 
and then, in order to come within the strict letter Gf the law, applying for an 
Act of Parliament to be legalized, do you think that such a society, or a society 
that is indemnified, though acting illegally, would stand upon the best footing ? 

. —Your question is put with reference to the Bill you have brought into Par¬ 

liament for bringing your society within the purview of the Friendly Societies’ 
Acts. As I understand your Bill, it is not for the purpose of legalizing any¬ 
thing which is illegal now, but to declare that societies established for certain 
purposes shall come within the purview of the Friendly Societies’ Acts. If 
your society be a legal one, then you do not require an Act of Parliament to 
legalize it. 

3190-1. If it came within the Friendly Societies’ Acts it would be absolved 
from the payment of stamps and income tax?—In certain cases. 

3192. Chairman!] You were asked as to your evidence being different to-day 
from that which was given on your last examination; are you aware that there 
is any difference in the statement that you have made to-day from the state¬ 
ment you made before?—I am not aware that my statements differ in the 
slightest degree. 

3193. You were asked whether Parliament had not for many years sanctioned 
lotteries, and your answer was that Parliament had for many years sanctioned 
lotteries, or to that effect ?—Certain lotteries, for the purposes of the State. 

3194. Of late years no such lotteries have been established ?—There was one 
Act, I believe, in the early part of the reign of William the Fourth, in order to 
raise funds for the improvement of Glasgow. 

3195. Mr. F. O'Connor .] Do you mean a Lottery Act?—An Act approving 
of a lottery scheme. 

319b. A Glasgow Lottery Act passed for the improvement of the town ?— 
Yes, I believe so. 

3197. Chairman.] You have been asked as to this question of lottery and 
ballot; lottery and ballot have been taken to be the same thing; do you appre¬ 
hend that they are the same thing?—I consider not; I understand ballot to 
be the delivery of a ball or a card for the purpose of voting. 

3198. One is effected by chance, and the other is by deliberate intention ?— 
That seems to me to he the true distinction. I cannot conceive anything in 
the nature of chance, or gaming which could be properly called a ballot. 

3199. 1 understand you to say the word “ballot,” used in the way in which 
it is used in the rules of the National Land Company, is a misnomer; it should 
he called a lottery ?—Yes. 

3200. And having read the clauses relating to that in which it is called 
ballot, have you or have you not any doubt as to its being a lottery within the 
meaning of the Lottery Acts ?—I have not. I would draw the attention of the 

Committee 
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Committee to the proviso at the end of the clause in the deed of settlement with E - Lams, Esq. 

reference to allotment. The proviso is to the effect that the directors may, if - 

they think fit, instead of allotting any land whatever, dispose of it in any other ' ' ,ul )’ l848- 
manner for the benefit of the company; it is quite impossible therefore to say 
that this society is established upon the principle of probabilities calculated by 
•way of average, or upon any certain principle whatever. I draw attention to 
the point, because, of course, one’s opinion with reference to the nature of this 
scheme is founded upon looking at it as a whole. I find, indeed, it is necessary 
that two or three contingencies should happen before a person can become en¬ 
titled to property by this scheme; first, the directors are to be in a position to 
allot land; but even supposing them to be in that position, they may, if they 
think fit, instead of allotting land, appropriate the money of the company to 
any purpose which they, in their discretion, may think for the benefit of the 
company. Then, again, even supposing the allotment to have taken place, and 
a member to be the holder of a prize ticket, the directors are to be in the further 
position of being able and willing to build a cottage upon the land allotted, for 
by one of the rules, no shareholder is to receive possession until the directors 
have built a cottage upon it. Therefore there are at least three contingen¬ 
cies that must take place before a party can be put into possession of any 
land whatever. 

3201. The only other question which I will put to you is with reference to 
what has been asked as to the effect of an application to a court of equity, with 
a view to the disposition of the property of the National Land Company on 
the death of Mr. O’Connor; with respect to that question, you declined to 
give any opinion, one way or the other, upon the ground of your not being 
acquainted with the practice of courts of equity?—Yes, just so. 

3202. Mr. O'Connor.'] You have now stated that you think that the ballot 
and lottery, as applied to the location of the members of this society, mean 
one and the same thing ?—The directors, in the rules, make use of the term 
“ ballot; ” I think that term altogether inapplicable to the scheme described 
in the rules; the scheme is ostensibly for the distribution by lot or chance, and 
ballot, properly so called, forms no part of its machinery. 

3203. Then, in fact, this is a lottery, and ballot is a wrong name for it r—I 

think so. 9 

3204. Did I understand you rightly to say that in case of a lottery (call 
it ballot or lottery) within the purview of the several Acts made against 
lotteries, that when once the ballot or lot has been drawn, all connexion 
between the establishers and the holders of tickets ceases?—I would re¬ 
peat my former answer. A concern established, in which there is to be one 
drawing, and one drawing only, would be one description of lottery. In that 
case, after the drawing had taken place, the concern would be dissolved, and 
all connexion between the proprietors and adventurers, and between the adven¬ 
turers themselves, would be at an end. But why cannot there be a concern 
established for a lottery from time to time, both in point of fact and of law ? 

3205. Do you mean to say that when the persons who have drawn blanks in 
April are sure of a prize to be drawn at a drawing held in May, the scheme is 
an illegal lottery ?—Yes. 

3206. Did you ever hear of a lottery, and the holders of tickets going twice 
into the lottery ?— Perhaps not; but that is a mere question of precedent. With 
reference to your former question, I would add that I can see nothing in the 
National Land scheme which can satisfy me that it is in the nature of an in¬ 
surance, or that at some time or other each member will obtain a prize or 
receive a benefit. 

3207. If an actuary comes here and proves that a member can and may 
get the benefit in 5,966 years, is that so far a calculation by way of average ?— 

But even assuming that you can show, upon averages, that certain benefits 
may be derivable in a certain time, still I am not prepared to say that the 
concern is not a lottery within the meaning of the Acts. But I repeat, that 
looking at this scheme in all its bearings, l cannot be convinced that it would 
at some time or other yield a benefit to each of the persons contributing to it. 

3208. That is not the question ; I ask if it is proved upon the evidence of an 
actuary, that within a time, taking what limitation you like, a benefit is to be 
realized, would the scheme come within the category of lotteries ?—If the be¬ 
nefit is entirely dependent upon a distribution by chance or lot, I think it would. 

0.92. C 3209-10. Is 
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E. Lames, Esq. 3209-10. Is not a lottery an establishment merely for the purpose of drawing 

-- of prizes and blanks, and as soon as the drawing has taken place is not the 

7 July 1848. whole thing at an end ?—I repeat my former answer: if a concern be established 
for one single drawing, then, so soon as that drawing takes place, the concern 
would be at an end. 

3211. That you call a lottery?—That is one description of lottery. 

3212. Then taking it as a lottery, and not as a ballot; supposing there be a 
ballot or lottery in April, and suppose that the parties who have drawn blanks 
in April go into the ballot box again drawing prizes in May, do you not think 
that that would be susceptible, to a certain extent, of calculation by way 
of average?—Whether it is susceptible of calculation by way of average is a 
question of fact; assuming that the benefits held out to each member are 
susceptible of calculation by way of average, still I think that if the society is 
established upon the principle of having from time to time a distribution of 
property, under the name of prizes, by chance or lot, it would come within the 
meaning of the Lottery Acts. I must say further, that the answer given to 
that question, of course is given quite hypothetically. The answer I would 
wish to give as a professional man, is with regard to the National Land 
Company in all its bearings, as it is published in the rules and in the proposed 
deed of settlement, and submitted to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

3213. But that is not the object of my examination. The object of my 
examination is to draw your attention by inference to other questions and 
positions, and which will be as near as possible to the position of the National 
Land Company. Suppose the society had 250 members, or any number to 
locate, and suppose that by a ballot upon the 1st of March 150 out of the 200 
were located, and suppose that upon the 10th of March the society is in a 
condition to locate the other 100, would the Lottery Acts apply to a drawing 
upon the 10th of March, by which the remaining 100 members would be 
located ?—I think that if the benefit is in any way to be contingent upon a 
distribution by chance or lot, so as to become a gambling speculation, (for that 
is really what it is within the meaning of the Lottery Acts), if from time to time 
you carry on a scheme which fosters a spirit of gambling, the case would be 
within the meaning of the Lottery Acts: as I understand the question, the 
purport of it Appears to be this, Supposing that I want to carry out a legal 
object by means of a lottery scheme, should I be liable to the penalties imposed 
by the Lottery Acts ? 

3214. That is precisely the bearing of my question ?—Then, the case of Allport 
and Nutt is directly in point to that question; for there the late Chief Justice 
Tindal (delivering the judgment of the Court of Common Pleas) laid it down 
as law, that even supposing the money which was then claimed by the plaintiff 
to be, in fact, ultimately contingent upon a bet not prohibited by law, still 
if that legal bet were to be determined by the intervention of a lottery 
the whole transaction would be illegal, and within the meaning of the Lottery 
Acts. 

3215. That is, supposing that Allport was to have had his portion of the sum 
subscribed, and that Nutt was to have the remainder ?—I do not mean to say 
that the circumstances of that case are analogous to those of the National Land 
Company; I state it for the principle established by it; namely, that though 
the object of a lottery be a legal one, still the scheme is illegal, and within the . 
meaning of the Lottery Acts. 

3216. I understand that distinctly now. Let me put a question for a legal 
opinion: Suppose that the parties to be located upon the land were selected 
by lot out of the paid-up members, and suppose that the members who had paid 
up their shares, and whose location was postponed, received the same amount 
of interest as is paid to depositors in savings’ banks till they were located, 
would the scheme then come under the category of lotteries ?—1 do not think 
that the payment of interest would alter the principle, for the ultimate benefit 
would still be drawn for by lot or chance at some time or other. 

3217. In point of fact, if upon the last day of your examination you said 
that if the subscribers did receive interest for their money, the scheme would 
not be within the category of lotteries, you have since revised your opinion ?— 

I am perfectly confident that I never expressed any such opinion. 

3218. Did I rightly understand you on that occasion to say it would be im¬ 
possible to take the National Land scheme out of the category of lotteries ?— 

I recollect 
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I recollect the question you put with respect to that matter; it was with refer- E - Es T 
ence to the Friendly Societies’ Acts. You said, Suppose four per cent, is ~ ~ 

secured to each individual, would the scheme then be a trading concern, so 7 u 5 ’ 1 4 ' 

as to exclude it from enrolment under the Friendly Societies’ Acts ? My answer 
was, the payment of four per cent, interest is all very well, but what is the 
source out of which you are to pay that interest; you may become a trading 
company by the position in which you place yourselves for the purpose of pay¬ 
ing the interest. 

3219. Then in point of fact, if they are paid four per cent, upon the 
capital subscribed, and if there is held out a further advantage or benefit to be 
acquired by lottery, it will still be a trading speculation ?—I do not see how 
the payment of interest can alter the case in any possible respect. Take a 
case of this kind. Supposing a lottery office keeper in the commonest sense 
of the word were to agree with his customers that so long as they continue 
to subscribe to his schemes he would pay them a certain amount of interest 
upon their subscriptions, would that relieve him from the penalties imposed 
by the Lottery Acts r—Mr. F. O’Connor. —No. 


J. Tidd Pratt , Esq., called in; and Examined. 

3220. YOU are the Registrar of the Friendly Societies in England ?—Yes, J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 

Iam. - 

3221. How long have you held that office ?—Since the year 1828. 

3222. Will you shortly state the advantages which arise to societies from 
being placed under the provisions of the Friendly Societies’ Act ?—The advan¬ 
tages which arise to societies from being placed under the provisions of the 
Friendly Societies’ Act, are that the rules are binding, and may be legally- 
enforced ; that protection is given to the members, their wives and children, 
in enforcing their just claims, and against any fraudulent dissolution of the 
society; that the property of the society is vested in the trustee or trea¬ 
surer for the time being, and the trustee or treasurer may, with respect to 
property of the society, sue and be sued in his own name. There are cer- 
tain provisions with respect to the punishment of fraud, and in all cases 
of dispute, they must be settled either by arbitration or by justices. In case of 
arbitration, the arbitrators are to be persons not directly or indirectly benefi¬ 
cially interested in the society, and their award is declared to be final, and 
annexed to the Act is a copy of the award to be used in all cases. Another 
provision and benefit, is the power to invest all funds to any amount in the 
savings banks; and I would here observe, that by the Friendly Societies’ Acts, 
the whole property of the society enrolled under those Acts, must be invested 
either in the funds or in the savings banks, or with the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, or on mortgage pf landed property. Another 
object gained is, that in case the officer of the society become bankrupt, there 
is a right to the priority of pay-ment of 20 s. in the pound, before any other 
creditor. 

3223. Mr. F. O’Connor.] On behalf of the company?—On behalf of the 
company. And in case of the death of a member, where the sum due does 
not exceed 20 the payment may be made without obtaining letters of admi¬ 
nistration. 

3224. Will you state in what way that applies r—In case of the death of a 
member, sums which may be payable at his death to his representatives are 
to be paid without the necessity of obtaining letters of administration. • 

3225. Chairman.] If it do not exceed 20 1.1— Yes, if it do not exceed 20 L 
Another point is, that members are allowed in all cases to be witnesses, and 
there is an exemption in certain cases from stamp duties; but those exemp¬ 
tions are not to the extent that are generally supposed, but are confined to the 
documents mentioned in 10 Geo. 4, c. 56, s. 3/. 

3226. Those are the advantages that are derivable to societies that are 
enrolled under the Friendly Societies’ Acts ?—Yes. 

3227. To what class of societies are those advantages extended?—The late 
Act of Parliament, namely', the 9 & 10 Yict. c. 27, has defined the classes to 
which those objects may be extended. I will read them shortly: “1st. For 

0.92. c 2 the 
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J. Tidd Pratt, V. aq. the lawful insurance of money to be paid on the death of the members to their 
■ ~ husbands, wives, or children, kindred, or nominees, or for defraying the expenses 

7 u y >848. 0 f the burial of the members, their husbands, wives, or children; provided that 
no person under the age of six shall be allowed to become a member of such 
society, and that no insurance shall be effected on the life of any child under 
six years of age. 2dly. For the relief, maintenance, or endowment of the mem¬ 
bers, their husbands, wives, children, kindred, or nominees, in infancy, old age, 
sickness, widowhood, or any other natural state of which the probability may 
be calculated by way of average. 3dly. Toward making good any loss sus¬ 
tained by the members by fire, flood, or shipwreck, or by any contingency of 
which the probability may be calculated by way of average, whereby they shall 
have sustained any loss or damage of their live or dead stock, or goods, or stock 
in trade, or of the tools or implements of their trade or calling. 4thly. For 
the frugal investment of the savings of the members for better enabling them 
to purchase food, firing, clothes, or other necessaries, or the tools or implements 
of their trade or calling, or to provide for the education of their children or 
kindred, with or without the assistance of charitable donations ; provided always, 
that the shares in any such investment society shall not be transferable, and 
that the investment of each member shall accumulate or be employed for the 
sole benefit of the member investing, or the husband, wife, children, or kindred 
of such member, and that no part thereof shall be appropriated to the relief, 
maintenance, or endowment of any other member or person whomsoever, and 
that the full amount of the balance due according to the rules of such society 
to such member, shall be paid to him or her on withdrawing from the society, 
and that no such last-mentioned society shall be entitled or allowed to invest 
its funds, or any part thereof, with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt. Fifthly, for any other purpose which shall be certified to be legal 
■ in England or Ireland by Her Majesty’s Attorney or Solicitor-general, and in Scot¬ 

land by the Lord-Advocate, and which shall be allowed by one. of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, as a purpose to which the powers and facilities of 
the said Acts ought to be extended, provided that the amount of the sum or 
value of the benefit to be assured to any member or any person claiming by or 
through him or her, by any society, for any purpose so certified and allowed as 
hereinbefore mentioned, shallnot exceed in the whole 200 and that this limita¬ 
tion shall be inserted in the rules of every society established for any purpose so 
certified and allowed, and that no such last-mentioned society shall be entitled 
or allowed to invest its funds, or any part thereof, with the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt. 

3228. Chairman.] Can any society that is established for the purpose of 
trade be included within the Friendly Societies’ Acts ?—No, certainly not, unless 
the Attorney-general would certify under the fifth provision; and since that 
Act has passed, in two or three instances, I am aware of applications having 
been made to the Attorney-general by a number of persons, working men, 
anxious to form a society for employing themselves in erecting houses, and 
selling them again, but he refused to certify, considering that the words “ for 
any other purpose,” must refer to one of the purposes contained in one of the 
four previous provisions. 

3229. Are you acquainted with the Bill which has been brought into Par¬ 
liament, called the Friendly Societies’ Bill, with respect to which this inquiry 
is instituted ?—Yes. 

3230. Are you acquainted with the proposed provisions of that Bill ?—I have 
read them. 

3231. Do you observe that in that Bill there are certain additional rules 
proposed to be added to the rules which are already comprised in the Friendly 
Societies’Act?—Yes, two; and a proviso. 

3232. What is the nature of those provisions ?—The first provision is to 
enable societies to be formed “for the purpose of purchasing land in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, and of erecting on such land dwellings to 
be allotted to members of the society, together with certain portions of such 
land for agricultural purposes; and of raising a fund for the advancement of 
money to or for the benefit of such allottees, on taking possession of their 
allotments; and of creating a fund for the objects aforesaid; and of selling, 
mortgaging, or otherwise disposing of, or charging for the benefit of the said 

society. 
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. society, the said land, dwellings, and tenements, and the rents reserved J.Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
thereon.” - 

3233. Then am I to understand that it is proposed that all societies that 7 July 1848. 

. are established for the purchasing of land, and dividing it amongst their mem¬ 
bers in that way, should be brought within the provisions of the Friendly 

Societies’ Acts?—Yes, I imagine it is intended that the provisions of the 
Friendly Societies’ Acts should be extended to them. 

3234. Are there any other class of societies referred to in the subsequent 
provisions, as being societies to which the provisions of the Friendly Societies’ 

Acts should be extended ?—I observe that the last proviso is “ for the purpose 
of raising and maintaining in distinct associations of and belonging to the 
society, by the subscription of the members, separate joint-stock funds.” I 
apprehend that was introduced to meet the case of the Odd Fellows. But 
I do not think that even that proviso would meet their case. 

3235. Why not ?—Because with regard to the Odd Fellows’ societies, a great 
number of their rules provide not only for sickness, old age, and infirmity, 
but there is a provision for what is called “ tramping; ” that is, going from 
place to place to find work; and there are secret signs and passwords, which, 
if the society were to come to me as an Odd Fellows’ society, I could not certify; 

I could not certify anything relating to those objectionable benefits which 
I have mentioned. And as the law now stands, the Odd Fellows might obtain 
the proposed benefits if they would comply with the provisions of the present 
•Friendly Societies’ Acts, as now in existence; that is, if they would confine their 
objects to relief in sickness, old age, or infirmity, and give up their passwords, 
and likewise not allow benefits in case of being out of work, or in tramping 
from place to place to find employment. 

3236. Then with regard to the Odd Fellows in their present constitution, you 
do not apprehend that that provision would extend so far as to enable them to 
be enrolled under the Friendly Societies’ Acts ?—Not more than they can now. 

There was an objection formerly to their meeting on the ground of appointing 
delegates, but the last Friendly Societies’ Act of the 7 & S Yict. has repealed 
so much of the corresponding Acts that prevents the appointment of 
delegates, provided the objects of the society are confined to relief depending 
on sickness and mortality. 

3237. Are you called upon to grant any certificate, stating that the society 
that seeks to be enrolled is within the provisions of the law?—Yes; the certi¬ 
ficate is in the schedule to the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 27. 

3238. What is that certificate?—It is this: “ I hereby certify, that these 
rules (or alterations of rules) are in conformity to law, and to the provisions 
of the statutes in force relating to friendly societies.” 

3239. I understand you by that certificate to declare that the society is a 
legal society ?—Yes. 

3240. Have you read the deed of settlement of the National Land Company ? 

—I have read the deed of settlement and the rules, as contained in the Appen¬ 
dix to the Report of the Evidence given before this Committee. 

3241. Looking to the existing provisions of the Friendly Societies’ Act, is 
that society a society which would fall within those provisions ?—I think not. 

3? 42. Will you state the reason why ?—There are three or four particulars. 

For instance, the object of the society is to purchase land, erect dwellings, and 
allot them to its members; that would not come within any one of the objects 
stated in the 9 & 10 Viet., which I have just read. 

3243. When you say “ to allot,” do you mean by distribution, or do you 
mean to apply your observation to allotting by means of common distribution, 
or allotting by lottery ?—Taking the words of the Bill, I should imagine that the 
allotment meant there was that the directors were to allot. 

3244. And not by means of lottery ?—No. 

3245. By means of selection?—Yes, I should have thought so ; but, upon 
looking at the rules, it appears to be different. I would then state another 
objection to the society, which is, that I could not certify anything respecting 
a bank of deposit, nor a bank of redemption. With regard to delegates, the 
appointment of any delegates from the country to meet at any place in town 
or in the country, that would not come under the Friendly Societies’ Acts, 
considering the objects for which the National Land Company is formed. 

Another very material point appears to be the transfer of shares; that would 

°-9 2 - c 3 not 
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J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. no t come under the Friendly Societies’ Acts. I could not certify any rule on 
“ ~ that account, which allowed the transfer or sale of shares. Then with regard 
7 jii y 1 4 . tQ a pp 0 i n tm e nt of arbitrators; the arbitrators are here appointed, and the 
rule generally might be altered so as to come under the Act of Parliament. 
But it appears to me that the award of the arbitrators, being, as it must be, 
made in the terms of the Act of Parliament, would not at all suit or apply to 
the present company. By the 10 Geo. 4, c. 56, the form of the award is given, 
and the form of the award is this: “ We, the major part of the arbitrators, duly 
appointed by the Society, established at in the county 

of do hereby award and order, that A. B. (specifying byname the 

party or the officer of the society), do, on the day of , pay to 

C. D. the sum of , (or we do hereby reinstate in, or expel A. B. 

from, the said society (as the case may be).” This would not apply to any 
case, supposing there were a dispute with regard to allotment by ballot. Sup¬ 
posing a member objected that an allotment was not properly or legally made, 
this award would not meet his case. 

3246. Then am I to understand you to state, that according to the deed of 
settlement of the National Land Company, it is one that could not be enrolled 
under the Friendly Societies’ Acts ?—Certainly not. 

3247. Am I to understand you to say, that as long as it exists as a bank, it 
could not be enrolled under the Friendly Societies’ Acts ?—Certainly, it could 
not. 

3248. Do you see any alteration that could take place in those rules con¬ 
sistently with the constitution of the society, namely, the allotment of land by 
lottery, and the reproductive principle of the bank, that would enable them by 
any alteration to be brought within the Friendly Societies’ Acts ?—Certainly 
not. 

3249. Let me refer you to the Bill proposed to be brought in, and the pro¬ 
posed new rules; looking at the Bill proposed to be brought in, and the 
rules that are included in that Bill, particularly the first rule, if that Bill were 
to be passed into an Act, would this society be certified as a friendly society 
under the Friendly Societies’Acts, those rules being added?—No, I think not. 

3250. Why not?—Upon the grounds 1 have previously stated, that they 
embraced so many points that appear to be essential; for instance, with regard 
to the transfer of shares, the borrowing of money, the appointment of delegates, 
the district meetings, and the mode of settling disputes. By the 67th rule 
I observe, that power is given to the directors “ instead of allotting any land 
or property which they may have purchased as aforesaid, to sell, or otherwise 
dispose of the same, or any part thereof, or interest therein, for the benefit of 
the company.” Another point is rule 50, as to money being in the hands of 
the treasurer on deposit; no money belonging to a friendly society could be 
invested otherwise than 1 have mentioned to bear interest. 

3251. Is it your opinion that the allotment not in the way you refer to by 
distribution by the directors, but the allotment by lottery, is a provision that 
would prevent this society from being within the Friendly Societies’ Acts, even 
supposing that fresh Acts were passed ?—In my opinion, if this fresh Act were 
passed, and the rule were to come to me with the ballot by way of lottery in it, 

I could not certify it. 

3252. Would you certify it to be so, if the bank were an essential part of 
it ?—Certainly not. 

3253. I believe that the rules of the society were submitted to you for con¬ 
sideration to be brought within the Friendly Societies’Acts ?—No doubt they 
were; the rules of a similar society were submitted some years ago, and then 
my opinion was given upon reading the objects of the society, which showed 
that it did not come within the meaning of the Acts. 

3254. Do you know whether it was stated as one of those objects that the 
bank should be one of the essential portions of that institution ?—I have not 
the least recollection of it, but I am quite sure my opinion was given upon 
perusing the rule defining the objects. 

3255. Have you got a copy of that opinion ?—No, I have not; I recollect 
I saw a gentleman afterwards, who attended for Mr. Roberts, a gentleman from 
the Temple, and he perfectly agreed with me, that under the Friendly Societies’ 
Acts, as constituted, the society could not be enrolled. 

. 3256. Looking at this as a society constituted for the purpose of distributing 

land 
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land by lottery, and also constituted for the purpose of establishing a bank by J- Tidd 

that company, have you now or have you ever had any doubt"that such a - 

society could not be enrolled under the Friendly Societies’ Acts ?—My opinion 7 Jul - V 
has been always, and is now, that it could not be brought within the Friendly 
Societies’ Act. 

3257. Mr. F. O'Connor .] The business at your office is very extensive?—-It is. 

3258. You say you recollect a gentleman, on behalf of Mr. Roberts, calling 
upon you from the Temple?—Some gentleman, I think, who lived in the 
Temple; I mean a barrister. 

3259. Have you any minute at all of the applications that. W'ere made to 
you on behalf of this company, and the grounds of refusal ?—No; except that 
I gave the opinion in WTiting. 

3260. Have you any minute of what transpired between the parties apply¬ 
ing and yourself?—No. 

3261. Do you usually transact business in that way?—The way I conduct 
business is this; that if a society bring their rules to me, and if I find they are 
not within the meaning of the Act of Parliament, I give my opinion upon it, 
and then I have a book in which I enter the name of the society, and 
“ Certificate refused,” and the date, I believe. 

3262. Have you got that memorandum ?—I suppose I may have it, and could 
find it if I could be led to the year. 

3263. About the year 1846?—I will look for it. 

3264. You do make a minute of it, and the grounds of refusal:—No; I 
merely say, “ Certificate refused.” The ground of refusal I always endorse 
upon the paper; therefore Mr. Roberts must have it. 

3265. You do enter “Refused” in your minute-book?—Yes, “Certificate 
refused.” 

3266. Have you got that book here ?—No. 

3267. It is at your office?—-No doubt it is. 

3268. That will show'the date upon which the first application was made?— 

The first application may have been made before that time, because that cer¬ 
tificate or that memorandum of mine would be made most likely when the 
papers were returned; it might be a month after. 

3269. Whether the memorandum is made upon the production of the papers 
or the return of the papers your minute-book will show' ?—It will show the date 
that I returned the papers. 

3270. It will show the event; at all events it will show' the date ?—Yes, I 
have no doubt about it. 

3271. If a second application w'as made with an alteration in those rules, 
would your minute-book show that ?—I do not know' that it would, because 
Mr. Roberts requested I would see this gentleman, and I appointed a time, and 
we talked more in conversation than otherwise. 

3272. In fact, you had a consultation with the legal gentleman upon it ?— 

Yes. 

3273. You say that Mr. Macnamara agreed with you in your view of the 
objections?-—I understood so. 

3274. Was there any suggestion on your part as to any alteration in the rules 
which if done would bring this society under the provisions of the Friendly 
Societies’ Acts ?—No, I should think not, because in my opinion it is not the 
Friendly Societies’ Act which requires so to be altered as to refer specially to a 
society like this, as in fact I believe I lately suggested that it was an alteration 
rather referring to the Benefit Building Society, to which it would be applicable 
more than to the Friendly Societies’ Acts. 

3275. Do you bear in mind whether or not you stated to Mr. Roberts, subse¬ 
quently to Mr. Macnamara or previously, or to any parties, that the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Wightman had prevented you from enrolling this society under 
the Friendly Societies’ Acts ?—I think not with respect to this society. I have 
stated to other parties who have presented rules, as in the instance of a society 
where a number of men, as I stated before, wanted to erect buildings and sell 
them. I think it wms some men who wanted to erect houses of that class at 
Pimlico and at Marylebone, and I stated that it was very likely an alteration of 
the BiU might be made so as to meet that case. 

3276. That is not an answ'er to my question. Do you recollect distinctly 
the term ejusdem generis forming a part of any dispute between you and the 

0.92. c 4 parties 
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J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. parties appealing to you, as to the construction put upon those words by Mr: 

-- Justice Wightman ?—Yes, I recollect it perfectly. 

7 July 1848. 3277. Do you recollect stating to the counsel, that hut for the con¬ 

struction put. upon the case by Mr. Justice Wightman, this company or 
society would have come within the provisions of the Friendly Societies’ Acts ? 
-No. 

3278. Are you quite sure of that ?—I have no recollection of it. 

3279. You may have done it ?—It may be so, but I have no recollection of 
it; and from what I see of the rules, I cannot think that I could have said so, 
because of the rules relating to the transfer of shares, the hank, and arbi¬ 
tration, &c. 

3280. That is not my question?—I am giving the reason why I think so. 

3281. I am asking you now to refresh your memory; I ask you now, whether 
or not, when the application was made to you by counsel personally, you stated 
that you had enrolled many societies, which, if Mr. Justice Wightman’s judg¬ 
ment had been given before, you would not have considered to have come 
within the provisions of the Act ?—That was with regard to money societies, upon 
which Mr. Justice Wightman’s judgment was given. 

3282. I am asking you if you stated that subsequently to Mr. Justice Wight¬ 
man’s construction of the words “ ejusdem generis ,” you did register societies 
which now, if they were to be applied for, you could not register in conse¬ 
quence of that decision; is that so '! —Yes, if those societies were money societies. 
It was with respect to certain money societies that Mr. Justice Wightman held 
the Act did not apply, and I refused to certify. 

3283. I ask you again, and will you give a direct answer, yes or no, did you 
state that in consequence of Mr. Justice Wightman’s construction of the term 

■ “ ejusdem generis ,” you could not register societies, and that you had registered 

several societies which, if that judgment had been given before, you could not 
have registered ?—My answer is this, that I certainly have stated so, but that 
was with respect to what were then called money societies. 

3284. I want to know this, did the construction put upon those words in the 
Act of Parliament by Mr. Justice Wightman alter entirely your notion of the 
Act of Parliament ?—My answer is this, that I am quite sure the construction 
did not apply to your society. 

3285. I am asking you a distinct question; I am asking you now whether or 
not the construction that was put upon the words “ ejusdem generis ” left an im¬ 
pression upon your mind that if that opinion had been given before then with 
regard to societies which you had registered before, you could not have regis¬ 
tered afterwards ?—No doubt about it; but then there was not any society 
similar to the Land Company. 

3286. I am asking you with regard to your construction and application of 
the Act of Parliament; did Mr. Justice Wightman’s construction of the words 
“ ejusdem generis ” alter you in your line of action ?—You must allow me to say 
there was no construction of the words “ ejusdem generis there are no such 
words in the Act of Parliament. The Act says that societies may be formed 
for any other purpose which is not illegal, and Mr. Justice Wightman ruled 
that the words were “ ejusdem generis ,” that is, for any other purpose of the 
same kind as that which had gone before. I will mention another society, a 
society for workmen out of employment; three or four of those I had enrolled, 
but since Mr. Justice Wightman’s decision I have refused that and many other 
societies that I had enrolled before. 

3287. “ Ejusdem generis.” It is, then, Mr. Justice Wightman’s construction 
of the term, not in the Act of Parliament, but of the same nature ?—Yes. 

3288. Now will you be so good as to give me a distinct answer; is it the 
fact that in consequence of Mr. Justice Wightman’s construction of the words 
“ ejusdem generis,” “ or any other purpose,” in plain English, your opinion was 
altered ?—The words of the Act are, “ for any other purpose which is not. 
illegal,” and Mr. Justice Wightman said that the words “ for any other purpose ” 
must be read as words ;c ejusdem generis." 

3289. Then in consequence of Mr. Wightman’s judicial interpretation of 
those words in the Act of Parliament, did you consider that you were pre¬ 
vented from enrolling societies which, if it had not been for that construction, 
you would have enrolled?—Yes, certainly; no question about it. 


3290 . That 
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3290. That entirely upset your notion of the Act of Parliament 5—Decidedly, J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 

as far as those words went, “for any other purpose which is not illegal.” - 

3291. You have spoken of several alterations in the Friendly Societies’ Acts; 7 Ju 'y 1 ®4 8 - 

have those alterations been made to extend or to abridge the provisions of those 

Acts ’—Decidedly to extend them. 

3292. That is as to the Friendly Societies’ Acts, where difficulties were found 
to be in the way of parties proceeding to be registered, the provisions were 
extended to meet those cases?—Decidedly, and under the words “any other 
purpose not illegal,” I thought they had been extended to a larger extent 
than Mr. Justice Wightman’s decision warranted. 

3293. And that decision entirely upset your notion ?—Yes; as far as those 
words “for any other purpose not illegal ” go, it did. 

3294. You say that you have refused to certify the Odd Fellows’ Society ?— 

Yes. 

3295. And you say that if they gave up their signs and passwords you 
would certify them ?—Yes; if they would also confine themselves to the relief 
of sickness, old age, and infirmity, as well as have their tables certified by an 
actuary. 

3296. Supposing that they gave up their tramping experiment, and those 
other little conventionalisms, and still retained their passwords and signs, you 
would not register them ?—No. 

3297. How could you know whether they retained the passwords and signs, 
or not ?—I only judge by rules; the words I see in the rules. The rules 
generally provide that somebody shall stand at the door, and that nobody 
shall be admitted without giving the password. 

3298. Is that in the rules ?—Yes. 

3299. Are you bound to know there is a person standing at the door ?—No; 
that is in the rules; and if they would strike out that rule, I would certify it. 

3300. Then I am distinctly to understand that if they struck those words 
out, you would certify their rules ?—If they would strike them out and any 
part that would appear to be contrary to the Act of Parliament, I would 
certify the rules. 

3301. They might be certified under the Friendly Societies’ Act, they keep¬ 
ing that as a bye-law ?—No bye-laws are legal. 

3302. They might keep them’—Yes, they might. 

3303. Chairman .] Nobody need abide by them ?—No ; they could not 
enforce any penalty under them. 

3304. Mr. F. O’Connor.] Did you not state that one of the rules of the friendly 
societies was, that under some security you mentioned, the monies invested 
should bear interest ?—I said this, that no money can be allowed to be 
invested, or remain in the treasurer’s hands at interest, or in any of the 
officers’ hands at interest; the whole must be invested in the manner directed 
by the Act of Parliament. 

3305. What is that manner which is directed by the Act of Parliament ?— 

You may first of all invest it in the funds; in the next place you may invest 
it in savings banks or with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt. 

3306. Or the National Land Bank ?—No. The interest, if the funds are in¬ 
vested with the Commissioners, is S t. 165. per cent., and there is the further 
advantage of the money being able to be drawn out at five days’ notice. The 
money can also be invested in the mortgage of landed property. 

3307. And upon land ?—Not upon land, but in mortgage upon land. 

3308. You were asked whether or not the connexion between the bank and 
the Land Company appearing upon the rules that were submitted to you to 
certify, you would have considered that a sufficient justification for refusing to 
certify ?—I believe my objection went upon this, that the object of the society 
was not within the provisions of the Friendly Society Acts. 

3309. Seeing that banking connexion, did that form part of the ground of 
refusal ?—I do not know; but if the rules had been sent to me to make what, 
alteration I might have thought proper in them, I should have struck out all 
the rules respecting the banking. 

3310. Was it the circumstance of the banking company being joined with 
the Land Company, that formed a part of your ground for refusing to certify ? 

0.92. D —It 
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■J.TiddPratt, Esq. —It may or may not have been; but I think that I did not observe the rule 
’ - relating to the banking department. 

7 July 1848. 3311. Your minute-hook, will tell when the first application was made to 

you ?—I think it will; but the first application Was made about the time of my 
giving that written opinion, which I gave to Mr. Roberts. The date of that 
opinion would furnish the date. 

3312. Did you yourself, when in consultation, propose any alterations in the 
rules, to bring them within the provisions of the Friendly Societies’ Acts? 
--No. 

3313. Had you a second conference, that is, after Mr. Justice Wightman’s 
opinion was given, had you any further consultation?—I think I only saw 
Mr. Macnamara once. 

3314. Had you any consultation with any of the directors or other parties ? 
—I think 1 saw Mr. Roberts; I am not sure. 

3315. Did you see Mr. Chinnery?—I believe I did. 

3316. Did he then take you a revised copy of the rules, with the alterations 
that you suggested ?—I am not aware that he did. 

3317. It may have been so ?—It may have been so; but I do not think that 
he took me any alterations that I had suggested; it is very likely that he came 
to me, when I stated that I could not register the society, because of the 
objections I have stated, but I think it must have been before I saw Mr. 
Macnamara; I do not think I saw him after I saw Mr. Macnamara. 

3318. Tire object of Mr. Macnamara’s calling upon you was to see how in 
consultation he could strike out the objectionable part, and make it come 
within the provisions of the Friendly Societies’ Act; was not that so ?—He 
came to me, and Mr. Roberts did the same, with the intention of bringing the 
society under the Friendly Societies’ Acts in a legal way; no doubt of that. 

' 3319. They called upon you twice; Mr. Macnamara the first time, and then 

Mr. Roberts ?—I do not remember, but it may have been so. 

3320. If Mr. Macnamara states that he did alter the rules, and that you 
stated that in consequence of Mr. Justice Wightman’s decision you could not 
register the society, which you would have registered except for that decision, 
would he state what was correct ?—No; my impression is that I could not, 
under any circumstances, have certified the society. 

3321. You are aware of the alterations made in the Friendly Societies’ Acts; 
will you give me the date of the alteration that extended the provisions of 
those Acts ?—The 33 Geo. 3, was the first; those provisions were repealed by 
the 10 Geo. 4, c. 56. Then there was the 4 & 5 Will. 4, c. 40; and then 
9 & 10 Viet. c. 27. 

3322. Are those provisions all extending ?—All extending the objects. 

3323. Are you aware that Mr. Duncombe applied for an Act of Parliament, 
the Session before last, to extend the provisions still further ?—'Yes, that is the 
Bill upon which the 9 & 10 Viet, is framed. 

3324. It did not pass in the form in which he proposed it ?—Quite the 
contrary. 

3325. If it had passed in the form in which Mr. Duncombe placed it, would 
it have embraced the National Land Company ?—I think not. The alteration 
proposed by his Bill was that a society might be formed for relief in sickness, 
old age, and infirmity, or any purpose not illegal; leaving out the word 
“ other.” 

3326. If he had not left out the word “ other ” would it have embraced the 
Land Company ?—No, I think it would not; according to the rules or deed of 
settlement, if your society had no banking establishment, no transfer of shares, 
and no lottery, the award would not have suited you. That Bill, as I under¬ 
stand, was really brought forward to meet the cases of the men at Pimlico and 
others who had engaged in those buildings. I recollect a man coming two or 
three times to me from Mr. Duncombe for one society that was formed for the 
purpose of erecting houses and selling them; and that party eventually went 
to the expense of getting the society registered at a great expense. 

3327. Will you be prepared to furnish the minutes, or any other boohs you 
may have, showing the date of the application made to you ?—I will refer to 
my books to ascertain that; hut I should think it was before the passing of 
the 9 & 10 Viet, in which ease I did not minute so correctly as I have done 
since that time those societies whose rules I have objected to certify. 

3328. Mr. 
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3328. Mr. Monsell] Have any of the alterations that have been made in J. TiM Pratt, Esc 

the Friendly Societies’ Acts ever sanctioned any society that was illegal in its - 

essentials ?—No, I should think not; I am not aware of any such alterations. 7 July 1848. 

3329. They have never done away with the illegality existing altogether, 
independently of the disability which the society laboured under before the 
passing of the Act r—No. 

3330. Mr. F. O'Connor.] A society which you could not have enrolled under 
the Act of William, you could have enrolled under the Act 9 & 10 Viet. ?— 

Yes, as that extends the provisions of the 10 Geo. 4, and 4 & 5 Will. 4, c. 40. 

3331. That is as to a company that would have been illegal before the 
9 & 10 Viet. ?—No, I do not say it would have been illegal; for instance, a 
society under the fourth and fifth points could not have been enrolled, but such 
a society would not be illegal. 

3332. I am asking you if you would certify societies under the statute of 
the 9 & 10 Viet, that you would not have certified under the 4 Will. ?—Yes, 
there are several. 

3333. Mr. Monsell.] There have been no changes in the Friendly Societies' 

Acts which would enable any society to do anything directly against any part 
of the statute or common law of the land ?—No. 

3334. Captain Pechell.] I wish to know what objection there would be to 
making this association legal; that is, what objections do you see to Parliament 
legislating upon the subject ?—My answer would be this, that Parliament can 
do anything they please; they may make any laws they think proper. But it 
appears to me that the Act of Parliament ought to he framed sui generis to 
meet this case; and in that case, if such an Act were approved, the Legis¬ 
lature must take upon themselves to legalize a system of lottery, without which 
it could not be done. 

3335. Then there would be no objection to it in a moral or political or 
social point of view, but only as regards the lottery ?—Not if Parliament 
approved of it; and if they did approve of it, it would, as I said before, require 
an Act to apply to this particular society. 

3336. Are you aware, confining yourself to this case, that many thousand 
persons in this company have subscribed for shares, and that they have placed 
great confidence in the promoters of it?—I have understood so. 

3337. That being so, are you of opinion that there is anything that would 
render it inexpedient for Parliament to pass an Act to legalize such a scheme ? 

—The word “ inexpedient ” is a very large one. I can only say, that, two or 
three Sessions ago, the Recliabites (the Rechabites being another system of 
Odd Fellows) wanted to be enrolled, and they applied for an Act, and the Bill 
was going into Committee, but the Home Office objected upon the ground 
that if the society wanted to take the benefit of the provisions of the Friendly 
Societies’ Acts it could not be brought forward as a Public Act, hut could only 
be done by a Private Act, or by the society registering itself under the Joint 
Stock Companies’ Act. 

3338. Would this society be placed in the same circumstances; that is, 
would this society require a Private Act ?—Yes, I should think so. 


John Revans, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

3339. Chairman.] YOU were Secretary to the Commission which was ap- John Iinnns , Esq 

pointed to inquire into the state of the poor previous to the passing of the - 

New Poor Law in England?—Yes; that Commission was appointed for the 

purpose of inquiring into the operation of the Poor Laws then existing, that is 
the 43d of Elizabeth and other Acts; and the recommendations of that Com¬ 
mission led to what is known as the Poor Law Amendment Act. 

3340. In what year was that?—I think it was in the years 1833 and 1834. 

3341. How long were you the Secretary of that Commission?—Between 
two and three-years; I do not exactly recollect the time. 

3342. Were you subsequently Secretary to the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the state of the Irish poor ?—I was Secretary to the Commission 
for the purpose of inquiring into the state of the poorer classes of Ireland, and 
to decide what could be done for them; the report of that Commission led to 
what is now known as the Poor Law for Ireland. 
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John Remm, Esq. 3343. How long were you Secretary to that Commission?—Between two 
*- and three years. 

7 July 1848. 3344. During the time you were Secretary to the Irish Commission you 

resided in Ireland ?—I resided principally in Dublin; I very seldom went into 
the provinces. 

3345. Were you, subsequently to that, an Assistant Commissioner under the 
Poor Law in England?—Yes, I was, for about eight years; I formed almost all 
the Unions in Yorkshire, and managed them during that period. 

3346. Independently of the experience which you have had with regard to 
the Poor Laws in England and in Ireland, have you paid attention to the 
cultivation of land ?—I have during five years subsequently to my leaving the 
Poor Law Commission; that was at the time that Lord Melbourne’s Govern¬ 
ment went out of office; it was then decided that the number of Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioners should be reduced, and they were reduced accord¬ 
ingly from 18 to 12, and I was one of the six who left the Commission at that 
period; I then bought a small property in Jersey, which I farmed, and which 
is still farmed for me, but during five years I attended daily to it; I had always 
been exceedingly fond of farming matters previously. 

3347. And during that period you made yourself acquainted with the system 
of small farming in Jersey ?—I did, with everything connected with farming, 
large or small; I may say they were of the greatest interest to me. 

3348. Have you, during the course of the present year, made any inquiry 
with regard to the law of settlement in England?—Yes; I am at present 
employed under the Poor Law Board, to inquire into the operation of the 
present laws of settlement in this country. 

3349. Did you receive any instructions in the early part of the present year, 
or at any other time, to go over, amongst others, the properties purchased by 
the National Land Company?—Yes; the Poor Law Board desired me to go to 
the various estates which had been purchased by the Land Company, and 
ascertain to what extent fresh settlements would be obtained in the parishes 
in which those various estates were situated, and what might be the effect 
upon the poor’s rates of any sudden amount of the population lately intro¬ 
duced being thrown upon the poors’ rates of small agricultural parishes. 

3350. At what time were those instructions given you?—To the best of my 
recollection, about the end of March. 

3351. That was long before this Committee was appointed and without any 
reference to it?—I believe long before it was thought of; certainly before 
I had any knowledge of it. 

3352. Captain Pechell .] Was it before Mr. O’Connor had mentioned it in 
the House of Commons?—Yes; I believe before any mention of the matter 
had been made in the House of Commons; at the time that I received the 
order I certainly had not heard of any such notice. 

3353. Chairman .] In the prosecution of that inquiry did you go over the 
estates at Herringsgate or O’Connorville ?—Yes, I did. 

3354- Will you state the nature of the information which you sought, and 
which you obtained with respect to the law of settlement on the estate of 
Herringsgate ?—Previously to going there, I had put into my hands a letter 
written by Mr. O’Connor to some gentleman in Devonshire; I think at Ply¬ 
mouth ; I forget the name of the gentleman, now. In that letter, Mr. O’Con¬ 
nor stated what could be done with three acres of land, and from that state¬ 
ment I learned that previously to the parties purchasing, or becoming, in fact, 
the proprietors of the allotments, it was likely, for some years, at all events, 
that they would be the tenants. It appeared, therefore, that my first business 
was to inquire whether, as tenants, they would be enabled to gain a settlement 
by renting a tenement. I went over the estate, and, of course, the first thing 
I did was to ascertain the extent of the land each man was to have, the cost 
of that land, as far as I could ascertain it, and of the buildings that were put 
upon the land, and the value of those buildings; likewise what had been done 
for the land; and, in fact, what charges there would be to the tenants, and 
whether the charges that would fall upon them as tenants would amount to 
10 1. a year; that is to say, to ascertain whether each holding would give a 
settlement from renting a 10 1. tenement. From the inquiries I made there, I 
found that the houses generally cost something like 100 1. each. From the 
little knowledge I have of building myself (and I have built a little, as well 
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as farmed), it appeared to me that they were very nicely built cottages, and John Retans, Esq. 

as single cottages, I do not think they could be built for less than 100 1. each. - 

. I asked several of the tenants as to that, and they seemed to be of opinion that 7 July 1848. 
they had cost that sum; and therefore I took the cost at that. The land at 
O’Connorville they said had cost 18 1. an acre. I ascertained also that the 
tenants had received the sum of 71 . 10 s. an acre, by way of capital, to enable 
them to go upon the farm; and that there had been certain expenses in pre¬ 
paring the land for location. Putting all those sums together, I then tried to 
see what would he the amount annually which would be charged upon the 
• tenants. I asked them what they would have to pay, what were the general 
circumstances under which they were placed. The general impression was 
they were to pay four per cent, upon all those outlays. They did not know 
anything for a certainty, but such was the opinion prevailing with those few 
with whom I talked. I then went to the next estate. Minster Lovell, in 
Oxfordshire; I there found a large number of cottages built, from which I as¬ 
sumed the estate to he a large one. I found the people were just arriving; 
there might be some 30 or 40 families then on the place, from what I was told; 
the land was generally being got into condition to put those people upon. I 
learnt from them that 30?. an acre was the sum given for the land, and the 
amount of capital advanced them was the same as at O’Connorville; with 
regard to the cost of preparing the land, that would of course vary with the 
nature of the .land, and the particular state in which the land might be at the 
time. From Minster Lovell I went to Lowbands, in the parish of Red Marley, 
in Worcestershire, and there I found another location, not so large as that at 
Minster Lovell. I understood there were about 40 houses; I was told so; 

I think that was the number. That estate had been located since the previous 
August, so the people told me; the parties were then putting in the crops of 
the year, and there were in the ground certain crops they had sown and pre¬ 
pared in the previous autumn. Their houses were of very much the same 
description as at the other places. The amounts advanced were the same as 
at O’Connorville; the first advance had been //. 10s.; both at O’Connorville and 
Lowbands I think some of the allottees had received a small subsequent sum 
from the company, hut not all of them. From Lowbands I went to Snigg’s 
End, which is in Gloucestershire; the houses there were, I think, mostly built. 

It seemed a large place, and there were as many allotments there, or more, 
than at Minster Lovell. The land there was not in so forward a state as at 
Minster Lovell; they were then paring it with a view to burning it; I think 
they were burning some of it when I was there; none of the allottees had then 
arrived. I heard that another estate had been purchased at Bromsgrove; I 
was, however, told that nothing had been done on that estate. I did not feel 
it my duty to proceed there, and I went no further. I had no instructions 
further than as related to the point of settlement. The Poor-law Board had 
nothing to do with the allotments, further than as they might be called upon to 
meet a sudden demand upon the poor’s rates. The allotments are of a peculiar 
nature, quite different from anything existing in the country before. The con¬ 
clusion to which I came amounted to this, that a very large number of those 
allotments were capable of giving settlements, and consequently, of course, 
that any parties gaining settlements under those allotments, might in the event 
of the scheme failing, fall upon the poor-rates of those parishes in which the 
estates are situated. Supposing that the whole of those did fail in the case of 
O’Connorville, 40 families would be suddenly thrown upon the poor-rates of 
the parish, which does not exceed very likely 1,500 acres, supposing the parish 
not to be above the average size. Therefore there might be 40 families sud¬ 
denly thrown upon the poor-rates of a parish containing 1,500 acres, the rental 
of which would not average more than a pound, I should suppose, from what 
I have seen of the land at O’Connorville ; it would not be worth more. It 
appeared also that another matter was involved with this, namely, whether it 
was likely that any more than 40 could fall upon any parish. Now in order to 
decide that, it was requisite for me to form some opinion as to the possibility 
of the allottees succeeding to the extent in which they were expected to 
succeed. In order to decide, of course I considered the circumstances of 
their farming generally, and the probability there was of their making their 
farms pay. Upon looking at the crops, I must say they impressed me very 
•unfavourably at that period of the year. I looked at the crops upon the allot- 
0.92. d 3 ments 
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John Remus, Esq. ments at each of the different estates. I may say at the same time, that my 

-remark applies to O’Connorville and Lowbands only; the other estates were not 

.7 July 1849. under crop, therefore I can say nothing as to the crops on them; but looking 
at the crops upon those estates and the crops under the ordinary system of farm¬ 
ing by the ordinary tenants of each district, I must say it appeared to me the 
crops were not in any case superior to those under ordinary plough cultivation, 
under the ordinary farm system under yearly tenants, and in most cases the 
crops were very inferior indeed, allowing for the state of the land, as compared 
with those of the farmers immediately about. After I had looked carefully over 
the crops of the allottees, I went and looked over the crops on the different farms 
held by tenant farmers holding land in large quantities, 200 or 300 acre farms, 
and managing as ordinarily under plough cultivation, that is under the ordinary 
system of farming in this country, and the result of that inspection was, that I 
found that in no case were the crops on the allotments superior to the crops 
belonging to the ordinary farmers of the district; but in almost every case the 
allotment crops were very inferior; they had all the marks of inferior crops. 
That was a matter I was not surprised to find, after I had learned that the per¬ 
sons who were upon those allotments were, I believe I might almost say 
without exception, persons from large towns, and unaccustomed to the manage¬ 
ment of land. There was a patchiness about their wheat and other crops, which 
showed the land had not been managed in a regular state. 

3355- Lord Ingestre .] Does that observation apply to Lowbands r—Yes; 
though the crops were very much better at Lowbands than at O’Connorville, but 
of course it would not have been fair to have tested the crops on an estate by 
those in a different locality. 

3356. Chairman .] What was the time of year ?—The end of March or the 
beginning of April. I particularly remember with regard to Lowbands, that 
after I left the place I went round by a farm in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and I there saw a field of wheat that was very beautiful and on a large farm; 
I do not know to whom it belonged; it immediately joined the Lowbands 
estate; and that was as complete a picture of a field of wheat as the Lowbands 
wheat was of a very ordinary description; then at both O’Connorville and 
Lowbands I saw other crops, such, for instance, as rye, that had been grown to 
cut green. The rye in some of the cases was very fair, but not superior to 
any that I had seen ordinarily about the country, and very inferior to what I 
had seen in the neighbourhood of London, within 10 or 15 miles of London. I 
may say the same of the winter tares; there were some very nice tares upon 
Lowbands, and even some I saw at O’Connorville would not disgrace an ordi¬ 
nary farmer; but still I saw better on the ordinary farms round the neigh¬ 
bourhood. But the question appeared to me to be, not whether they ought 
to be as good, but whether, under the circumstances, they ought not to be 
better, because unless spade cultivation would be superior in its effects to 
ordinary cultivation under the plough, it appears to me that the disadvantages 
of using capital in small quantities must always put the small capitalists to a 
very great disadvantage, as compared with the large capitalists. It will be 
admitted in every trade, and under any system of manufacture, that the small 
capitalist works to a disadvantage. 

3357. Mr. Monsell .] Does that apply so much to land as to other matters ; 
—Yes; not more, but certainly to the full extent. 

33,58. Would you state your reason for believing that there is the same 
disadvantage in small capitalists dealing with land, and small capitalists 
occupied in trade ?—My reason is this; taking, for instance, the use of ma¬ 
chinery ; we know perfectly well that wherever machinery can be brought to 
.bear, it is not only more perfect in its action, but much more saving than 
manual labour. There is no question that the saving which takes place in 
a manufacturing or in a mercantile establishment, or in any other concern, by 
the use of machinery, is also made in farming. Take the case of the horse- 
hoe. There is a very beautiful machine called the horse-hoe, made by a 
manufacturer in the county of Suffolk; that machine will hoe 20 rows of 
drilled corn at a time. 

3359. Lord Ingestre.} Do you refer to Garratt’s horse-hoe?—Yes, and it is 
a most perfect thing; it will hoe 20 rows of corn with a single horse, and one 
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a day. I do not believe that any man could manage to lice one single acre of John licvnm. Esq. 

wheat in a day; in fact, I am sure that he could not, or if he did, it would be --- 

in a most slovenly manner. 7 July 1848. 

3360. Mr. Monsell .] Are those hoes generally used throughout the country ? 

—No, they are not. 

3361. You are speaking rather of an ideal than an actual state of things r— 

No, nothing of the sort. Very recently I have been through all Hampshire. 

It is my business to inquire of the farmers and landed proprietors the nature 
and extent of employment in each district, as affecting the state of the labourers, 
and thus I became thoroughly acquainted with the quantity of field machinery 
in use. 

3362. Chairman.'] What was the result you came to ?—'The result I came to 
was, that those allotments were not farmed in a superior manner to the large 
farms in the country, and under such circumstances that it is utterly impos¬ 
sible for any man to make a living out of three acres of land and to pay the 
rent; I think I might venture to say he could hardly make a living out of three 
acres. 

3363. Mr. F. O'Connor.] Out of what ?—Out of three acres of land not pro¬ 
ducing more than the ordinary farm produce. That being the case I con¬ 
cluded, and, as I think, fairly, that if the parties could not make a living out of 
three acres of land, they could not long remain in their tenancies, and therefore 
that as they went out, presuming that others w’ould be found, and I am certain 
they would be found, for many many men have a great desire to go upon the 
land, there would be a constant succession of fresh settlements gained at each 
of those places, and consequently that there would be an enormous amount of 
population which had gained settlements upon those estates. In the event of 
those parties changing, as would in almost every case result, they would 
go back to their occupations in the towns, and then, when thrown out of em¬ 
ployment, they would be asked, on applying for relief, as to their settlement; 
then they would be thrown back upon O’Connorville or Lowbands for relief; 
and so it might happen that a large number of weavers, for example, being 
brought down, the whole rental of the land might be swallowed up, as arose 
in the case of Cholesbury, in Buckinghamshire, proved under the first inquiry 
in respect of the poor laws. 

3364. Chairman.] Would they remain long enough in possession to acquire a 
settlement ?—Yes. 

3365. Mr. F. O’Connor.] What is the necessary length of time for that ?— 

They ought to occupy a year; they must have resided for 40 days, and they 
must have paid poor rates; they need not have paid rent, but they must have 
paid poor rates; I may say that all the parties at O’Connorville were under 
those circumstances; they had passed the time limited; they had resided a full 
twelvemonth or more; as to the exact time I am not quite certain; it must 
have been a year at all events. 

3366. Did you in consequence of your observations, and the result of your 
inquiries, make any report to the Poor Law Board with reference to the 
apprehended evils that would follow from those locations ?—I stated in the 
report to the Poor Law Board all the statements that were made to me, and 
the conclusions I came to. 

3367. Will you state what those conclusions were ?—I will read them. 

“ From what I have heard stated I think it may be fairly concluded, that all 
those who occupy the Land Company’s allotments with nothing more than 
the produce of their allotments to depend upon, will fail to obtain a living; 
that most of those who do occupy will continue in possession sufficiently long 
to acquire a settlement; and consequently that the operations of the Land 
Company are likely to lead to serious and sudden burthens upon the poor’s 
rates of those parishes in which they acquire land.” The latter conclusion is 
of course in answ r er to the instructions I received from the Board to inquire as 
to the probability of any serious evils accruing to the poor rates. 

3368. Will you have the kindness to put in the document?—I will. 


[The same was delivered in, and is as follows:] 
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John Remans, Esq. 

7 July 1848. 


TO THE POOR LAW BOARD. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In obedience to your instructions, that I should ascertain how far the operations 
carried on hy the body calling themselves the National Land Company, in 
certain parishes in different parts of England, are likely to lead to any serious 
and sudden burthens on the poor’s-rates of those parishes, I proceeded to 
Herringsgate, near Rickmansworth, in the county of Hertford; to Minster Lovell, 
near Witney, in the county of Oxford; to Redmarley, near Tewkesbury, in the 
county of Gloucester; and to Snigg’s End, near Gloucester. 

At each of the three first places I found a considerable number of families 
located upon small allotments of land. At the last the land was being portioned 
off, and a number of cottages were being built, preparatory to the arrival of the 
parties to whom they had been allotted ; but no persons had yet arrived to take 
possession. 

So. far as I was able to learn, none of the persons who are inhabiting these 
allotments, possessed a settlement in the parish in which his allotment is situated, 
at the time that he came to reside; every one therefore who shall gain a 
settlement may become an additional burthen upon the parish of his adoption. 
How far such an acquisition of settlement is likely to occur, must depend upon 
the yearly rent paid for each holding; and the number of settlements gained 
must depend upon the succession of tenants. 

What the rent of these holdings will be, no one yet knows ; it has yet to be made 
known even to the occupants. I was informed at each estate, however, that each 
occupier is to pay a rent equal to 4 per cent, per annum upon the cost of erecting 
his cottage and its outbuildings, upon the cost price of the land, and upon the 
expense of preparing the land for occupation, and upon the advance in money 
made to him upon taking possession. The cottage upon every holding is 
of the same sort and size; each cottage contains a day-room and two bed¬ 
rooms, all on the ground ; there is also a cow-shed and one or two small offices 
attached. The cottages at Rickmansworth, Redmarley and Snigg’s End are 
built of brick ; at Minster Lovell, of the sandstone, which forms the subsoil of 
the country. The day-room of each cottage is in the centre, and neatly flagged ; 
the bed-rooms, one on each side, are boarded; the whole are plastered throughout, 
have good grates, and the roof is well slated. Both the interior and the exterior 
of these cottages have a very comfortable appearance; they must have cost 100 1 . 
each, which is the sum stated by those who reside in them. 

The quantity of land attached to each holding varies; some are two, some three, 
and some four-acre allotments ; the yearly value therefore of each holding depends 
upon the quantity and the quality of the land. In quality the land at the four estates 
varies materially, as did the cost price. The land at Herringsgate, Hertford¬ 
shire, was stated to have cost 18 /. per acre, at Minster Lovell, 30 /. per acre, at 
Redmarley, 50 1 . I was not able to learn the price paid for the land at Snigg’s 
End; but as it is near to Redmarley, and very superior in quality and position to 
the land of that property, I have no doubt it cost as much as 50 1 . 

It seemed to be the impression at each of these locations, for nothing was posi¬ 
tively known on the subject, that the cost price of the land of the several estates 
was to be averaged; and whether occupying at Rickmansworth, Minster Lovel 
Redmarley or Snigg’s End, every one would have to pay the same rent per acre; 
in this I think there must be some mistake, as such an arrangement would be 
very unjust. The quality of the land of the different estates varying materially, 
such an arrangement would seriously add to the difficulties of those located on 
the poorest lands. It is obvious that for spade-husbandry the dearest land must 
be the cheapest, if superiority in quality corresponds to the increase of price. So 
far from the price of the land of the different estates being averaged, I think 

a feeling 
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a feeling of justice will induce a separate valuation to be made upon the different John Hams, ltsq. 

parts of each estate, as the lands forming some of the allotments on each are very- 

superior to those of others; in some cases worth double as much. 7 July »8+8- 

In the event of the rental being averaged for the four estates, the average 
price being 37 1 . per acre, 4 per cent, upon that average will give— a 

£.3 as the rental at either place of ----- "acres 

£.4. 10s. „ „ of.3 

£.6 „ „ of - - - - . 4 ^ 

In the event of each holding being charged per acre at 4 per cent, on the cost of 
the separate estate of which it forms part, then— 

Acres. £. s. £. s . £ 

2 at Herringsgate will be 1 10 ; at Minster Lovell 2 8; at Redmarley 4." 

Each tenant had 7 /. 10 s. per acre advanced to him on taking possession of 
his allotment, and to most a further sum of 5 1 per acre subsequently, making 
together 12 /. 10 s. per acre. In addition to this advance of capital, each tenant 
is to be charged with the expense of preparing, manuring and cropping his allot¬ 
ment; how much this will amount to, none of the occupants appear to"know. 

If the rent of the land of each estate is to be charged to the occupants upon the 
actual cost of that estate, then the three and the four-acre allotments at the Red¬ 
marley and Snigg’s End properties in Gloucestershire, will confer settlements. 


thus:— 

£. s. 

The cottage and buildings ------- mo _ 

3 acres of land at 50 /. - - - - - - -150- 

Loan, 12 /. 10 s. per acre - - - - - - -37 10 


At 4 per cent. - - - £. 10 lOperannum. 


The four-acre allotments only can confer a settlement at Minster Lovell, 
if charged upon the cost of that estate:— 


The cottage and buildings - - - - - - -100- 

4 acres of land at 30 /. ------- 120 - 

12/. 10s. per acre (Loan). 50 - 


At 4 per cent. - - - £. 10 lfi 


At Herringsgate the four-acre allotments even will not confer a settlement, if 
the rent is to be computed upon the cost of that particular estate :— 

£. s. 

Cottage and buildings - - - - - - - 100- 

Four acres of land at 18 /. - -- -- - 72 - 

Loan at 12/. 10 s. per acre. 50 - 


At 4 per ce 


If the opinion, strange as it does appear, which exists amongst the occupants 
of the different estates be correct, that the cost of the several estates will be 
averaged, and that every acre on each will be charged at the same price, a pro- 
ceediu vhich, considered in accordance with the views usually prevailing in 
this country, would be a novel mode of distributing a charge, then only the 
four-acre allotments of each of the estates will confer a settlement. It will appear 
by the following statement, that the rental of the three-acre allotments will not 
amount to 10/. per annum. 

0.92. E Cottage 
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£ s. d. 

Cottage and out-buildings - - - - - 100 - - 

Three acres, at 37 1. per acre - - - - - 101 - - 

Loan, at 12 Z. 10 s. per acre ----- 37 10 - 


£.238 10 - 


At 4 per cent. - - £. 9 10 10 per annum. 


Unless the charge for preparing, manuring and cropping the land for the first 
occupant of each allotment should amount to 4 1 . per acre, which would be only 
a very moderate charge. If the cost of the land, of the buildings, or of preparing 
the land is greater, the loans to the allottees larger, or the rate of interest higher 
than here stated, of course the number of settlements gained will be proportionally 
increased. 

The probability of settlements being gained, however, is not confined to either 
of the above estimates; the first tenants, the parties to whom the allotments fell 
by ballot, are not prevented from underletting, or from disposing of all their rights 
in the allotments. Those to whom the allotments are sublet may give a higher 
rental than is shown upon the above estimates. Six per cent, is not considered 
in this country to be more than a sufficient return for capital invested in houses; 
and it is not always easy to borrow money on land at less than 5 per cent.; 
moreover, it seems to be the opinion of farmers residing in the neighbourhood of 
the different estates, that they were well bought. The estate at Minster Lovell 
cost 30 l. per acre, and a farmer of the neighbourhood told me that any of the 
tenants in the district would be willing to give 30 s. an acre for the land. The 
estate has, therefore, been bought to pay 5 per cent., though only charged to 
the first occupants of the allotments at 4 per cent. 

Either by the first occupants therefore subletting at higher rents or selling 
their rights to those who intend to sublet, many of the allotments will confer 
settlements, which will not according to the rate at which the first occupants 
hold. 

That subletting is probable and to a considerable extent, is shown by the fact, 
that of the 36 persons who first took possession of the allotments at Herrings- 
gate, nine, or 25 per cent, of the number, have already, at different periods, quit¬ 
ted their holdings, although 12 months had scarcely elapsed since their entry. 
At Redmarley, of which the first occupants, 40 in number, only took possession 
in August last, five or six had already left; and from Minster Lovell, at which 
the first occupants had only just arrived, some had already departed. 

In each case the occupant had sold his rights in his holding for a sum varying 
from 80 l. to 100 /., though the crops on the land were not nearly worth the sum; 
and though the purchaser would have to pay the rent due, which at Herrings- 
gate was for a whole year. It is generally understood by the occupants that no 
rent will be claimed till two summers shall have passed after the first occupancy. 

Every individual who acquires a settlement by renting one of these allotments, 
though he should afterwards remove to a different parish or to a distant part of 
the country, may, under the bead of “ Parentage,” continue to confer settlements; 
for, considering the great difficulty of acquiring a settlement at the present time, 
a settlement once gained, no matter under what circumstances, is likely to extend 
through several successive generations. So that a burthen may fall upon the 
parishes in which the allotments lie, at no distant period, which may involve the 
whole of the rental of the different properties. It will appear, therefore, that the 
conversion of a farm of 100 or 200 acres, into 50 or 60 cottage allotments, may 
at any time suddenly and materially reduce the value of every other property in 
the parish. 

The extent to which the acquisition of settlements in the parishes in which the 
Land Company has already purchased estates may be carried, must depend of 
course upon the rapidity in the change of the occupants of the allotments; and 
this must again depend upon the means possessed, from other sources than his 
farm, by each of the allottees, and also upon the degree of success which attends 
his farming. If each occupant can realize the expectations held out in the follow¬ 
ing statement only in a very moderate degree, no danger present or future to the 
poor’s-rates of his parish need be apprehended. 

Seeing how material to the object of my inquiry is the chance of such success, 
I feel that it is essential that I should see how far it is probable. 


WHAT 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH THREE ACRES OF LAND, John Rc . aili £ . 

Explained in the following Letter, by Feargus O'Connor, Esq. m.p. _ 

My Dear Friends, 7 July 1S4S. 

A person who signs himself a “ Well-wisher and a Shopkeeper of Plymouth,” writes me 
a very respectful and encouraging letter, in which he states, “ That all that is required to con¬ 
vince him, and many of his class, of the practicability of the Land Plan, is the want of some 
clear and simple information as to the capability of occupants of so small a quantity as even 
four acres, to live and pay rentand he adds," if this subject is not beneath your consider¬ 
ation, or too complicated for dissection, your answer will, I know, be hailed by thousands, 
who are now doubtful upon this point only.” 

The subject is neither beneath my consideration, nor is it too complicated for dissection, 
and the question being put, I will write you a letter that neither can be, nor ever will be 
answered. I will take three acres for consideration, that being the mean; and what I state 
three acres will do, two will do, as I am going to place it before you in the roughest aspect 
of husbandry, stating the lowest price for produce to be sold, and the most extravagant for 
outgoings. My statement shall be just as simple as my friend, or the most ignorant of the 
subject, could desire to have:— 


Disposition of Three Acres. 


Potatoes . .. 

Wheat ----------- 

Cropped with cabbages, mangel wurtzel, turnips, tares, clover and 


Kitchen-garden 


3i 

O' 


Acres - - - 3 0 


Produce of acre of potatoes ------ - 1 j tons. 

„ „ wheat ------- 200 stone. 

For growing stuff for cows ------- 2.1 roods. 

For flax - -- -- -- -- - j rood. 

For kitchen-garden.- la rood. 


Disposal of Produce. 

For cows—from November to March, two tons of potatoes, or nearly one and 
a half stone each, per day. 

For family—one and a half ton of potatoes, or aboui nine pounds per day. 
For six fatting pigs—from November to March, eight tons of potatoes, or 
nearly two stone each per day. 

For sale—tons of potatoes. 

Ditto milk of two cows. 

Ditto 100 stone of wheat. 

Ditto produce of quarter of an acre of flax, pounded, scutched, heckled, 
and spun by the family, during the winter. 

Ditto four bacon pigs in March. 


Prices of Produce. 

Milk of two cows, at eight quarts a day each, 16 quarts, at 11 d. £. s. d. 

per quart - - - - - - - - - - 36 10 - 

four bacon pigs in March - - - - - - - 20 - - 

100 stone of wheat, at 1 s. 6 d. per stone - - - - - 710- 

3 J tons of potatoes, at 6 d. per stone - - - - - -14-- 

Price of l of an acre of flax, spun - - - - - - 12 10 - 

Fruit and vegetables - ------- 5 - - 


Produce reserved for Family's Consumption. 

2 bacon pigs, 3 cwt. each, 6 cwt. 

1| tons of potatoes. 

100 stone of wheat. 

Produce of 6 ducks. 

Fruit and vegetables. 

2 hives of honey. 


Annual Allowance reduced to Weekly 
Consumption. 

14 pounds of bacon. 

15 stone of flour. 

4$ stone of potatoes. 

20 duck eggs. 

2 pounds of honey. 

Fruit and vegetables. 


Annual 
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Juhi Renans, Esq. 
7 July 1848. 


Annual Expenditure. 


Rent, rates and taxes ------- 

Two tons of best hay for cows, from December to March - 

Clothing man, wife and three children - 

Fuel, soap and candles ------- 

Repairing implements ------- 

Six pigs in May -------- 


£. s. d. 
13 10 - 


£.51 10 - 


£. s. d. 

From price of produce - - - - - -95 10- 

Deduct expenditure - - - - - - 51 10 - 


And there remains - - - £. 44 - - per annum, 
after consumption, and the best of good living. 

I will now estimate at a low rate the value of the allowances for weekly living— 

s. d. 

14lbs. of bacon, the best, at Gd. per lb. - - - - - - 7 _ 

. l£ .stone of flour, at 2s. 6 d. - -- -- -- 39 

4& stone of potatoes, at 6 d. per stone - - - - - - 2 3 

20 duck eggs - -- -- -- -- - 16 

2 lbs. of honey ----------16 

Fruit and vegetables --------- 1 - 

17 - 

This does not include rent, fuel, soap, candles and clothing. 

Employment of Time. 


Planting acre of potatoes - - - - - - - 24 days. 

Digging ditto - . - - - . - - - - - -24„ 

Dibbling wheat with family - -- -- -- 8„ 

Reaping ditto ---------- 4 „ 

Thrashing ditto - -- -- -- -- 13 „ 

Putting out manure --------- 2„ 

Gleaning wheat and taking to market - - - - - 2 „ 

Preparing ground and sowing flax - - - - - -10 „ 

Engaged on acre not under wheat or potatoes, but producing flax, 
and mangel wurtzel, cabbages, tares and turnips, and in kitchen- 
garden ----------70” 

Total Number of Days employed ... 157 


Total amount received in living, clothing, fuel, candles and hay, and not including rent 
of house, for 157 days’ work, 75 1. 12s., or nearly 10 s. per day, and not allowing 
for each year’s improvement in the land. 

Now, I have laid down the meanest and rudest system of cultivation; I have allowed 
eight tons of potatoes, worth 32 1 ., to produce only 24 1 . when given to pigs; I have 
allowed 8 1. worth of hay and 8 l. worth of potatoes for two cows; besides the produce of 
nearly an acre, cropped and re-cropped in spring and summer; for, observe, the flax is 
sown in February and pulled in June, and clover is sown with it, and is fit to cut in a month 
after the flax is drawn; so that you have two tons of hay, two tons of potatoes, and the 
produce of nearly an acre, to feed two cows; while Cobbett has proved that a quarter of an 
acre will feed a cow the whole year found. I have taken the milk at the price of butter, so 
cheap that you cannot fail to get that price in butter or pork. I have said 15 tons of 
potatoes, but it is no crop. Mr. Baines of the “ Leeds Mercury,” states, I think over 15 
tons as a fair crop, but he underrates; 20 tons is no great crop; I have stated 200 stone of 
wheat, while on middling land and without care, I have had 240 stone; you will have 300 
stone and more, when you watch every plant and never allow a weed to grow in it. I have 
allowed nothing for seed, as every man will save his own and sell some. I have recommended 
ducks, because a wall a foot high will keep them in, and because hens are very bad farmers, 
and ducks are very good ones; they will follow you out to the field, and gobble up the slugs 
and worms and never require more. You will have all the small wheat, after you clean your 
wheat for sale, to finish off your own two pigs, and you will have 20 stone of bran from 
the 100 stone you grind to give those for sale, besides milk, if you make butter. You 
must buy six young pigs in May, when milk, cabbage, tares and refuse are plenty, and feed 
them that way, and from the offal of the house, till November, when you shut them up. 
You will give 1 1. each in May and get 5 l. each in March, when fat; you will make much 
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more than 12 1. of your flax, besides the seed, which is the finest thing you could have for John Recans, Esq. 
your new-calved cows. -- 

1 allow your hives of honey to weigh 52 pounds each, and your ducks to lay three days 7 July 1848. 
in the week, Sundays included, as my ducks never made any difference, and my cows gave 
milk, but my horses didn’t work, and ate. I allow each man to keep a donkey, which he 
would find useful, and could easily feed upon what the cows left, and pickings about the 
door, and be fat; he would earn two rents, if you feed him well. I leave two cows, six pigs, 
a donkey, six ducks and a drake, with the family, to supply manure, and two tons of hay 
brought to the farm, and an acre of wheat straw; and the reason why I give the potatoes to 
cows and pigs, and lose by them, is, because, only for the cows and pigs, I could not have 
them at all. You should consume all you could upon the farm. Of all things you must 
bear in mind, that not a weed will ever be seen in the land, and that every plant will have 
the owner’s watchful eye over it; and that the usual mode of culture bears no more com¬ 
parison to what yours will be, than an uneducated person does to a good scholar. Now, I 
have allowed you 17 s. worth of food at wholesale price, and good, and for which you would 
pay 22 s. and more, and not so good, in the retail market, besides going for it; and I have 
shown you a profit of 44 1. after that living and house rent, for 157 days’ work. 

And now I will show you how much I am under the mark, even according to the old 
system. For instance, a farmer rents, say 100 acres, and employs three men, and more in 
harvest. Weil, all the riches he has in the world, and payment of interest for his capital, and 
losses, and risk, and amusement, and support, and education of family, all come out of 
these three workmen’s labour, nothing else. If I had not been asked to deal rudely 
with the subject, I should have shown the facility with which more, much more than 
twice as much, may be made of three acres. With the means I propose of making manure, 
together with parings of walks and a trench here and there burned for ashes, your 
three acres would be like a dung-hill. Now, to make all simple, I will deduct 14/. from 
the 44 1. profit, and leave it at 30 l. a year after living, and we come to the conclusion 
that in seven years a man, from 157 days’ work a year, would realize 210 /.; and we 
presume his rent of three acres and a house to be 10 /. a year, and that the company is 
bound to sell at 20 years’ purchase; and thus I show that, without stint, the occupant 
can purchase his allotment for ever, and 10 Z. over, in seven years. Now, until he purchases 
his allotment, he will not expend 31 1. a year on clothes, hay and fuel, nor will he consume 
what I have allowed ; so that I repeat what I have many times stated, that in four years 
from the day of taking possession, allowing the first year for thought and shaking down, 
that the merest fool will pay for two, three, or four acres of ground on the company’s terms, 
but not if dealing in the retail market, nor yet in ten years. 

However, to put all beyond dispute, I will try, and all who are neighbours shall bear 
witness of the fair mode of dealing; and as I mean to purchase an allotment, I will keep a 
critical and exact account, and will purchase it out in less than three years, and what I can 
do in three, others may do in seven. How ridiculous for those to think of talking about the 
land that know no more about it than the crow that flies over it 1 Your answer to them 
must always be—“ Well, who makes fortunes for farmers, and pays all their rents, and all 
the rest of it ? The labourer, and no one else.” 

Your faithful Friend and Bailiff, 

Feargus O’Connor. 


To those who know anything of the ordinary produce from land and stock in 
this country, by the ordinary course of farming, it must be evident that the results 
contemplated by the above statement are most excessive, even under any of the 
ordinary rotations ; and still more excessive when considered in reference to the 
exhausting nature of the cropping proposed. 

Of potatoes, the produce promised is 15 tons, and upon one-tbird of the farm, 
each portion following in triennial rotation. The average growth of England is 
under eight tons ; and yet potatoes in England are rarely grown upon inferior 
soils, for a farmer in this country, holding 200 acres of land, does not often grow 
more than five acres of potatoes. For these five he is able to select from the best 
land of his farm, and to them, being only about one-fortieth of his occupation, he 
is able to allow an unusual quantity of manure. Reference is made in the state¬ 
ment to some, remarks in the “Leeds Mercury,” in which 15 tons of potatoes were 
stated to be a fair crop. But it must be borne in mind, that the crops gained 
around the numerous towns and town-like villages in the West Riding of York¬ 
shire, are mainly attributable to the immense quantities of manure supplied by 
those towns and‘villages. From the results in the immediate neighbourhood of 
large towns, no experience can therefore be applicable to the country generally; 
any more than the weight of produce obtained in the market-grounds of Battersea 
and Fulham, which are a mass of manure, is any evidence of the weight to be 
had from land on the Sussex Downs. 
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John Revans, Esq. Of wheat the produce promised is 200 stones; which, at 14 lbs. to the stone, 

: - is 2,800 lbs., at 56 lbs. to the bushel, equal to six quarters to the acre. The 

7 July 1848. average produce of England is considered to be three quarters, and that under 
rotations which never introduce wheat more than once in four years. According 
to the statement, it is to be grown on the same land once in three years. 

Two cows are to be maintained upon two roods and a half of ground, accord¬ 
ing to the statement. It must be an acre of excellent pasture to keep a cow 

during the six summer months, and during the six winter months a cow will con¬ 

sume, in hay and roots, the produce of more than another acre, if she is to yield 
an abundance of milk. And the milking condition of the cows contemplated on 
the allotments must be very excellent, as they are to yield two gallons each during 
every one of the 365 days of the year. Now, as most cows are dry two months, 
and many during three months before calving, a cow to give two gallons a day 
throughout the year, must average 10 quarts during the period she does give 
milk; she must exceed, then, in quantity, the average of the largest town dairies 
in which the most remarkable milkers, costing 20/. to 25/. each, are collected 
and fed upon the most yielding food—brewer’s grains. That the yield expected 
from each cow must be quite unusual, is evident from the annual return ex¬ 
pected, viz. 18/. 5s. from each cow, without including the value of the calf, 
or allowing anything for the value of the manure. 

If such high feeding, and such excellent animals are necessary to such results, 
I do not know how they can be expected from Mr. Cobbett’s plan, to which spe¬ 
cial referenoe, as a great authority, has been made in the above statement. Mr. 
Cobbett’s plan will be found in his “ Cottage Economy,” under the head “ Keeping 
Cowshe there says, that a small cow to cost about 8 /. may be kept in the way 
he proposes, and upon a rood of ground ; the way proposed is by transplanting 
cabbages for summer food, and Swede turnips for winter food ; to accomplish 
which, the most rigid economy of time and space are required. Unfortunately, 
every one who has tried Mr. Cobbett’s plan of agriculture, has found that his 
calculations are not to be relied upon. Though an able observer, he was a remark¬ 
ably bad calculator. The number of plants at the distances apart named by him, can 
seldom be placed upon the space of ground he proposes ; and the average weight 
of the crop stated by him, is usually attained only by one or two plants; moreover, 
as to the feeding of a cow on a rood of ground,. Mr. Cobbett has overlooked the 
fact, that a cow fed upon cabbages alone, would be dead of diarrhoea before six 
months, and that fed upon.Swede turnips only, she would soon cease to yield milk. 
A cow must have hay daily with such food, not less than 15 pounds of hay a day 
which is about three tons a year. The above statement only allows one ton, and 
that only for the winter four months. 

On the expected profits from dairying, another circumstance, and that a very 
important one, has been overlooked ; cows fed upon Swedes and upon cabbages 
impart a most disagreeable flavour to their milk and butter, a flavour which no 
cleanliness or contrivance can entirely eradicate; and even if they could, the 
cottage dairy, with its want of convenience, its proximity to the stye and the cow¬ 
house, and to the other sources of effluvia, is always unfavourable to delicate pro¬ 
duction, and consequently to high price. A labourer at Redmarley told me, that 
the butter made by the people on the allotments was so nauseous as to make it 
uneatable. It may be supposed that time will correct some of these difficulties, 
and so it may; but during that time ruin may be ensured. There is one thing, 
however, connected with the subject, which time cannot correct. Every one who 
knows any thing of dairying, is aware that it is the most difficult business of .the 
farm, and is aware that the hands of many women are not fit for making up butter, 
and hence thatfhehutter of the cottage is almost always inferior to that of the large 
dairy, in which, separate and well-constructed buildings, and a division of duties 
are possible. Considering then the difficulties of obtaining good animals, and 
of keeping them in high milking power, and also of the business. of dairying, 
I am certain that 8/. a year for each animal, instead of 18 /. 5 s., is a very fair 
average yield for cottagers’ cows. 

As regards the other produce, the statement holds out that clover sown with 
flax will be fit to cut one month after the flax has been pulled. The statement 
does not name the weight of clover expected, but it rarely happens that clover in 
England will, the year it is sown, yield more than a bite for a few lambs, and then 
not till late in the autumn. 

It might, however, be supposed that the soil at the various locations is of so 
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superior a quality to the ordinary soils of England, and the facilities for obtain- John Retans, Esq. 

ing manure so remarkable, as to warrant expectations exceeding even the largest - 

known results. The lands at Herringsgate, at Minster Lovell and at Red- 7 July l8 4 8 - 
marley are light soils of moderate depth, with a subsoil of gravel, or stone rubble. 

These estates lie high and exposed, subject to drought in summer, and to the 
cold winds in winter; they properly rank in this country as sheep farms. The 
reputation which they bear with the neighbouring farmers is, that of being able 
to produce good wheat, but small in quantity—from two-and-a-half to three 
quarters to the acre; and on the average of years about six or seven tons of potatoes. 

For the growth of red clover, cabbages and flax, these lands are by no means well 
qualified. There are, cf course, on every farm a few small spots which are the 
exceptions to the general quality of the land. A shepherd, with whom I talked 
at Minster Lovell, told me that he had resided there all his life, that he was well 
acquainted with the land which had been divided into the cottage farms, and that he 
felt satisfied no man could get a living off such land by his spade, though he had 
not to pay rent. An old man, ploughing in a neighbouring field, told me, that he 
had ploughed every inch of the allotment farm during his life; that he had known 
potatoes grown on the farm and on similar lands in the vicinity, and that the 
produce had more often been under than over five tons to the acre. I observed 
that the land at this farm was very foul, that the couch grass was at once most 
abundant, and very small and wiry. I asked a farming man, who was working 
on the land, how long it was since the land had been cleaned, he said, about 
five years. Thick succulent couch is an evidence of rich soil; that which 
is wiry and tough is a sign of poor soil. 

At Redmarley, a farmer occupying a farm adjoining that divided into the Land 
Company’s allotments, said to me, “ These poor people are expected to get off 
an acre as much as I could get off a hundred.” So far as the crops standing at 
Herringsgate and at Redmarley—on the other two farms the crops were not 
then put in—-would justify a conclusion, they were decidedly unfavourable. They 
were decidedly not superior to those standing on the surrounding farms, and 
obtained by ordinary culture. I have no hesitation in saying they were very 
inferior. 

Having shown the quality of the land, I will make a few observations upon the 
facilities for obtaining manure. On the preparation of the land and the first 
cropping, the company apply eight loads of manure to the acre; at Minster 
Lovell it had been bought. At Redmarley a considerable herd of cattle had been 
purchased, with an abundance of straw for them to tread into manure, and hay 
and other fodder with which to feed them. By these means the eight loads per 
acre had been obtained. A similar course appeared to be in process at Snigg's 
End, if I might judge from the appearance of the homestead. 

As to the provision of manure at Redmarley and at Herringsgate, for this the 
second year of cropping, there did not appear to be any; not even a small supply 
for the potato crop then about to be planted. I asked some ot those who were 
planting potatoes without manure, how they could expect a crop, and was an¬ 
swered, “ that they had no manure, and must take their chance.” Neither had 
they any means of making any for the turnip-sowing or cabbage-planting as the 
seasons arrived ; there were not any manure heaps about tire cottages. And when 
I asked about the live stock, I found that at Herringsgate, now 12 months 
under occupation, there were only four cows amongst 40 allotments; and that 
at Redmarley the same proportions existed between the cows and the cottages. 

According to the plan, there ought to have been about 80 cows at each place. Of 
pigs there were very few. And, excepting a small patch of vetches on each of a 
few allotments, I saw no food for animals—no hay, no straw, and consequently no 
means of making manure. The owner of one of the four cows at Herringsgate 
told me, that he had offered a neighbouring farmer 3 s. a week to let the cow feed 
in his pastures during the summer. Neither of these locations is within moderate 
distance of any place at which manure could be purchased; but even if they all 
were, the occupants have not any means of conveying it. At Herringsgate I 
was informed by the occupant of one of the cottage farms, that the owner of an 
adjoining wood had allowed the cottagers to collect the fallen leaves for manure; 
but as some had removed a portion of the soil with the leaves, that permission has 
been withdrawn, and the advantage lost. 

It does not appear, therefore, that the superior supply of manure, any more 
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John Rcvtm, Esq. than the superiority of the soil, is likely to raise the chance of success to the 

• —- : — occupants above, if equal to, that of the ordinary farmer. 

7 July 1848. • Of the superiority of the skill, I need only say, that, without an exception, the 

occupants are natives of large towns, in which they had always resided, and con¬ 
sequently that they are totally unaccustomed to agricultural pursuits. They are 
mostly tradesmen, artizans and weavers. So little accustomed to rural life as to 
he keenly sensitive of the alternations of heat and cold ; and this applies not only 
to the first occupants, but also to those who have purchased the right of entry 
from those who have gone away. At each of the three locations now occupied — 
Herringsgate, Redmarley and Minster Lovell, I found most of the workers to 
he farm-labourers belonging to the district. I found that the cottagers were 
in-doors; I asked the reason from the men who were working for them, and was 
told by a man working at Minster Lovell, that the “ poor creatures,” for in that 
pitying tone the farming men invariably spoke of the occupants, could not stand 
before the cold wind; it was then March; neither had they been able to bear 
the heat of the few very warm days at the close of February. This was natural 
for those who had passed their former lives in the confined streets of large towns, 
shaded alike from the winter’s wind and the summer’s sun. The farming men 
were glad to work for their new masters, as they received 12 s. a week, whilst 
the farmers of the district only paid eight or nine. 

I asked several of the farm labourers working on these allotments whether either 
thought he could pay the rent and make a living upon three acres. Most said 
they would like to try, but that they would like to have Saturday night—meaning 
the farmer’s pay. They said that they would plough part of the land. I could 
not get either to say positively that he would be willing to pay the rent and 
endeavour to get a living off three acres of the land upon which he was working; 
without having any other means. The same doubt evidently pervaded the 
■ occupants; one man at Redmarley, with whom I conversed about his crops, said, 

“Do you think we shall do any good, sir.” As I did not wish to add to his 
doubts more than I was obliged, I said that I thought they would do better with 
one acre than with three acres. His answer was, “ So Mr. O’Connor tells us; 
he says that one acre is too much for any man.” At Herringsgate, a very 
respectable and apparently a very industrious man, the owner of one of the four 
cows, with whom I had a long conversation on his crops and cultivation, said, 
“ I don’t believe a word O’Connor says.” By which expression I understood him 
to mean, that Mr. O’Connor laboured under a serious delusion as to what could 
be effected. At Herringsgate I saw two or three ploughs, I asked to whom 
they belonged, and was told to the neighbouring farmers who had kindly sent 
their ploughs, horses and men, to help the occupiers of the three and four-acre 
allotments, they being more than their owners could cultivate by the spade and 
fork. Some of the wheat on these allotments was so well drilled, as to convince 
me that it must have been done by machinery under the guidance of a skilful 
person. I asked if the company possessed a drill and a drill-man; I was told 
‘that one of the farmers of the neighbourhood had drilled gratis for all who wished 
his aid. The occupants to whom I spoke seemed very grateful for the kindness 
which had been shown them by their neighbours. One man told me that his 
cow had been permitted to graze three weeks in the pasture of a farmer, without 
any charge. 

From what I have been able to learn, I do not think chat there is any reason to 
expect that the occupiers of the Land Company’s farms will obtain more from the 
land than the ordinary farmers do under the customary mode of cultivation ; 
I doubt whether they will obtain as much. Still, most of the occupiers will 
remain sufficiently long to acquire a settlement. Three-fourths of those at 
Herringsgate have already gained settlements in the parish ; they have occupied 
a year, resided forty days, and they must have paid poor’s-rates, for I was informed 
they had taken part in the parish meetings. Few, however, will be able to ■ 
remain much longer than a twelvemonth, unless possessed of means independent 
of the produce of their allotments. Many of those who have already gained a 
settlement at Herringsgate must leave before harvest, unless they are supplied 
with more money by the company; for they have no wheat, nor any other food. 
They buy bread; for, being the residents of large towns, their wives do not know r 
how to bake. Some will, no doubt, soon claim relief from the parish of their 
adoption. At Redmarley, as early as last winter, one of the occupants had 
already applied to the Union for medical relief, although the estate had only been 
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occupied since the August preceding. 1 fear there is every reason to expect a John Rc-.avs, Esq. 

regular succession of occupiers, and thus a regular increase of the settled poor of the - 

several parishes in which the locations exist. Though few will be able to struggle 7 July 1848. 

on under such a system for much more than twelve months, yet the pleasurable 

notions entertained by people in large towns of a rural life, will always be 

sufficiently enticing to provide a succession of occupants; for those who have 

only visited the country during haymaking and harvest, and then only on a fine 

day, and have been regaled on fruit and new milk, fancy the farmer’s life one of 

unalloyed pleasure. 

The errors existing in the calculations put forth in the statement must, I think, 
have been caused by the English acre having been confounded with the Irish 
acre, the Irish being three-fifths larger than the English ; though even then, no 
allowance will have been made for the occasional failure of crops, the loss of a 
cow, or a pig, or for any of those many untoward events which belong to the 
occupation of a farmer; and the supposition gives the labourer an increased 
quantity of land to work with his spade. That there must be some great mistake, is 
evident from the fact, that 44/. is estimated as the surplus from three acres, above 
all expenses and the cost of maintaining the labourer’s family in a most superior 
manner. Now, as 71. 10a. is the capital allowed, it gives 22/. 10s. for three 
acres; upon which 44/. will he a clear profit of 200 per cent, per annum, upon 
farming capital. It is difficult to conceive why such superior results should be 
expected from spade husbandry. Many no doubt have confused the advantages of 
deep cultivation with the superior allowance of manure usually given in this 
country with spade labour. The results of the gentleman’s garden and the cottage 
allotment have led to the error. The gentleman's gardener is unrestricted as to 
the quantity of manure, and never has three acres to his unassisted spade. The 
cottage allotments rarely exceed a quarter of an acre, and are confined to the few 
labourers employed on the neighbouring farms. The families of the farm labourers 
devote their whole time to scraping together the manure dropped on the roads, 
and which though sufficient for two or three acres, would be quite useless on two 
or three hundred. So far as deep tillage is implied, the present agricultural field 
machinery gives the advantage. By the use of the sub-soil plough, the earth can 
be stirred to a depth equal to trenching three spades deep. As far as surface tilth 
is concerned, the various cultivators, such as Earl Ducies and others of a similar 
class, will stir the earth much more deeply and much more perfectly than the fork. 

Any attempt to draw 7 an inference applicable to this country from the existence of 
a large body of small occupiers in Ireland will lead to great error. The position 
of the two countries being so different, many circumstances peculiar to Ireland 
during centuries has brought about the difference, which is, that there are not any 
tillage farmers in Ireland possessed of great skill, excellent implements, superior 
stock and large capital, for the small occupant to compete against. Each in 
Ireland does with the land as much as any of his neighbours has the power of 
doing. A gentleman who had for many years farmed 600 acres of his estate in 
Suffolk, and had been employed by the Poor Inquiry Commission in Ireland, told 
me, that English farmers with their skill and capital could easily pay the rents 
promised by the tenantry on the little tillage farms in Ireland, which rents the 
tenantry, though living upon the meanest fare, were quite unable to pay ; this in 
other words meant, that the machinery and division of labour possible on a large 
farm rendered production more cheap than it could be on a small one. If such 
be the fact, how hopeless must he the attempt of the cultivator of a few acres 
with the spade in this country, who must compete with the largest agricultural 
capitals in the world, against the most perfect field machinery, daity, I might 
almost say hourly, increasing in perfection, and against homestead machinery which 
is all but self-acting. It is as hopeless as the attempt of the hand-loom weaver 
to compete with the power-loom, or the knitting needles to compete with the 
stocking frame. 

The larger the farm, the more perfect the machinery, and the more extensive 
the capital, the more profitably the farmer employs manual labour, but he requires 
it of a more skilful sort; he requires men to manage drills, horse-hoes, dibbling 
machines and other delicate machinery. He requires men whose steadiness and 
knowledge can be relied upon for the charge of large flocks. This effect has been 
remarkable in the southern counties during late years. When I was on the 
English Poor Law Inquiry, 15 years ago, labour in the southern counties was 
declared redundant; 1 find on my present inquiry into the effects of the “ Settle- 
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John Revans, Esq. ment Laws,” that the people are all employed, that there are none too many in 
•- those counties; and yet I find that the population is generally 10 to 15 per cent. 

7 July 1848. larger than it was at the former period, and that no other employment has been 
added to that of agriculture in the different districts of which I speak; and that 
wages are rather higher; and yet the introduction of improved field machinery is 
daily increasing. 

The only advantage which appears to me to attach to the occupiers under the 
Land Company over the farmers generally of this country, is fixity of tenure. 
Each is to have a lease; under a lease they can prudently improve the land in a 
manner in which it would be imprudent in the tenant-at-will to improve it. The 
tenant-at-will must keep his capital in machinery which can be moved, and in 
his stock; and only cultivate his farm each year, so as to draw from the land at 
the end of the year, when he may be compelled to leave it, all that he put into 
it at the beginning. He cannot improve buildings, place fixed machinery, nor do 
anything to the land which will not be repaid in one year. 

It does appear to me that the plan of buying large farms, and dividing them 
into three and four-acre allotments, to be cultivated by the spade by artizans and 
weavers from the manufacturing towns, is about as hopeful as would be a scheme 
for buying large power-loom factories, pulling down the steam machinery, and 
appropriating each of the looms to be worked by a farm labourer. And I have 
no doubt that the agricultural labourer at a loom would be as successful a rival 
to the great power-loom manufacturers, as will the weaver with his cottage farm 
to the agricultural capitalist with his excellent machinery. 

If the expectations held out in the statement of the Company could be only 
partially realized, and the occupants become the purchasers of their farms, which 
is, I think, next to impossible, then it is needless to remark that the great danger 
to the other proprietors from a sudden increase of the poor’s rates, would be 
• at an end. That such is the expectation of the Company is evident; for the 

statement announces the possibility of an occupier saving sufficient to buy his 
allotment in four years, when the proceeds are to be used for purchasing 
other estates, and thus locating additional members, until by successive repay¬ 
ments and repurchases the whole of the 100,000 members of the Land Company, 
or such of them as shall have paid 3 1. 18 s., shall be possessed of cottages and 
of farms, varying from two to four acres each. 

From what I have here stated I think it may fairly be concluded— 

That all those who occupy the Land Company’s allotments, with nothing 
more than the produce of their allotments to depend upon, will fail to 
obtain a living. 

That most of those who do occupy will continue in possession sufficiently 
long to acquire a settlement. 

And consequently— 

That the operations of the Land Company are likely to lead to serious and 
sudden burthens upon the poor’s rates of those parishes in which they acquire 
land. 


I have, &c. 

(signed) John Revans. 


3369. Captain Pechell .] What was the date of your instructions ?—The 
instructions were given me verbally, I think about the end of March; I could 
tell the day if required. 

3370. But it had not the slightest reference to this inquiry ?—Decidedly 
not; if it be a matter of any importance, there is a minute of the Poor Law 
Board making my appointment on the inquiry relative to settlements gene¬ 
rally in the country; a few days subsequently to that minute I know I went 
down to Minster Lovell; therefore, from that, within a few days, the date could 
be ascertained. 

3371. Were you sent down to inquire into the law of settlement, not to those 
particular localities, but were your instructions to go where you thought 
proper ?—No; a certain number of persons were appointed to inquire into the 
effects of the law of settlement, and the district given to me is Hampshire, 

Dorsetshire, 
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Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire; but before I went down the Pre- John Ttccnns, 

sident of the Poor-Law Board said, “ I think you have paid some attention not - 

only to this matter but also generally to rural matters; that you have been 7 July 1848. 

engaged in farming for some years.” I said, “ I have been.” He said. “ We 
wish to know how far the poor’s rates will be affected in a particular locality.” 

He asked me if I had ever heard of the Land Company. I had not at that 
moment. He then described what it was, and gave me a published letter 
of Mr. O’Connor’s; and requested me to go down to the Land Company’s 
estates and see how far it was probable that settlements would be gained under 
the system. 

3372. Chairman.] You have stated in this report that you made your cal¬ 
culations with reference to the tenant’s paying four per cent, upon the outlay ? 

—Yes; I was informed on the estates that such was the impression generally. 

The allottees told me, for instance, with regard to the cost of each estate, for 
they did not seem to be quite certain what the land would cost them ; they told 
me at O’Connorville they believed it was 18 /. I think I have seen a state¬ 
ment since that it w'as 20 1. At Minster Lovell they considered that it cost 30 l. 

I have since understood that it cost 30 /. 

3373. Mr. F. O’Connor.] No; 30 /. precisely ?—Then I was rightly informed 
upon the estate. I have stated in my report, not what I have heard since, but 
what I was told when I was on the property, 

3374. Chairman.'] Supposing, instead of four per cent, they paid five per 
cent, upon the outlay, the consequences which you apprehend to follow' would 
become more powerful?—Necessarily there would be a larger number of 
persons paying 10/. a year. Any circumstances bringing a greater number 
into that position would increase the settlements. 

3375. From your know'ledge of land, what should you say the land of Her- 
ringsgate was worth an acre ?—Wherever I have been in the country, and I 
have been recently through Dorsetshire and Hampshire and other counties, 
and I have constantly asked the question as to the rent of land, and from 
what I have observed of the quality and value of land at other places, I should 
think the land of Herringsgate is very w'ell worth 20 s. an acre. 

3376. It has been stated by a witness who w r as produced here, that the average 
rental of land for agriculture in England is more than 5 /. an acre. I will read 
the evidence given upon that subject in order to ask you your opinion upon the 
statement that has been made. The question was asked of Mr. Doyle, with 
reference to what a man would pay for an acre of land; he is asked as to the 
amount of rent to be paid, and as to the purchasing of land by redemption, and 
he says, “ It is a very simple matter ; if a workman gets an acre of land, 
which is very hard to get, he will have to pay 10 /. to 30 /. an acre.’’, The. 
question is asked, “ As rental ? Yes, as rental.—From 10 /. to 30 /. as rental ? 

Yes, I know instances of it.—Do you mean per acre?” is the question : “ Yes, 

I mean per acre; I mean as rental for the land itself; I can give several 
instances of it.—From 10 /. to 30 /. as rent for land alone ? Yes, we take the 
average; I believe the rental of land for agriculture is on the average more than 
5 I. throughout this country; 1 am speaking of England. I know in Ledbury 
of a friend of mine paying 30 /. a year rent for an acre of garden ground ; it is 
in Worcestershire or Gloucestershire.” That evidence is given by the agent of 
Mr. O’Connor at Minster Lovell, who acts as bailiff and manager at Minster 
Lovell; do you concur in that evidence 1 —My own impression is that 20 s. to 
25 s. an acre would be the full average of land throughout England. 

3377. Mr. F. O’Connor.] Or less?—I believe less; that w'ould be certainly 
the full average. I would merely state further, that taking Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire through, I have met with but one case where the land is above 25 
an acre; that was in the immediate neighbourhood of Wimborne Minster, where 
there is a fine alluvial soil, yielding beautiful pasture for dairy purposes. There 
I understand the land is 3 1. an acre; that is very far beyond anything I have 
met with in any other neighbourhood. Of course, I may remark, that around 
large towns, such as Southampton, and Portsmouth, and Winchester, 5 /. or 6 /. 
will be given for an acre of land, as a matter of accommodation; but that has 
nothing to do with the question of land for farming. 

3378. Chairman. ] That evidence having been given by a witness, produced 
here to state the value of this property, may I ask you whether what he has 
stated is not in your opinion a gross absurdity ?—I should think so from any 
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' john llevans, Esq. knowledge I have; a great mistake. Allow me to remark, that almost every 

—:—:- answer I shall give upon the subject of farming matters, will be the result of 

7 July 1848. constant inquiry from the best and most practical farmers throughout the 

country; and also of landowners who have paid the utmost attention to farming. 

3379. This same witness is asked this question: “Are you aware of the 
allottees at Lowbands or any other estate having been offered any amount of 
rent for a single acre of ground, without a cottage or any portion of a cottage? ” 
the answer is “ Yes; ” then the question is, “ What is the largest amount of 
rent you have known to have been offered for an acre 1 ” and the answer is, 
“ There was 10 1. offered for an acre, with the occupation of one room in the 
house; ” then the question is, “101 . for an acre, and one room in a house ? ” 
and the answer is, “ Yes, and the party was very glad to get it.—Was it taken ? 
I am not aware distinctly.—What was the name of the person 1 I think the 
name of the allottee was Smith.—And he had drawn up a contract to give 10 1 
for an acre, and one room in the house ? Yes, I saw it.—How was that rent to 
be paid; in advance ? I believe in advance.—The first year was to be paid in 
advance ? Yes.—Have you known 9 1. a year refused, by Reubarn and others, 
at Lowbands r Not personally; I believe that is so.” Now I ask you with 
regard to any portion of the property at Lowbands that you went over, that 
person having been a witness produced by Mr. O’Connor to prove the value 
of the allotments upon Lowbands, is there .any acre of land there that any 
man could reasonably be supposed to live upon, and give 9 1. an acre for ?— 
I cannot say that I have examined every acre, acre by acre; but I cannot 
imagine such to be the case from my knowledge of the land generally which 
I saw there, which is such that I should have thought 30 s. to 35 s. an acre 
would be ample for it. 

, 3380. Did you take the opinions of the people in the neighbourhood with 

regard to the nature of the crops upon the land, at either of the estates ?—No, 
I was not asked for an opinion upon that matter. 

3381. If it is stated in evidence that the opinion of the farmers was that the 
crops were extraordinary, should you concur in that opinion ?—No, I should 
not. I can speak as to the opinion of one man; a farmer who lived over the 
brook, adjoining Lowbands. I was talking with him about the allotment farms; 
I asked him whether he thought they were likely to do well; whether he thought 
the poor men were likely to succeed ? He laughed. He said, “ Mr. O’Connor 
expects those poor men to get as much off one acre as I think most farmers 
could get off something like 100.” 

3382. With regard to the expenditure upon those estates, are you suffi¬ 
ciently conversant with it to be enabled to form a judgment with respect to 
its beigg a husbandlike, economical, and wise and provident expenditure, or 
otherwise ?—With regard to bringing the land into a proper state for allotment, 
going there with the simple view that I did, I saw very little of it; but I can 
tell you what I heard with regard to Lowbands, which was this, that in order 
to make manure for the property, a large number of cattle had been purchased, 
and the hay and straw had been also purchased for those cattle to feed upon, 
and also to tread into manure; that was stated to me. Now I think I may 
safely say, that I do not think any landed proprietor, managing his own land, 
would think he was doing justice to himself by incurring so heavy an expense 
as that to get manure. And I doubt very much whether any tenant farmer 
would think proper to do it. 

3383. Captain Pechell.] If he had to buy hay and straw ?—No, if he had to 
buy hay arid straw, he would not attempt to make manure. I am speaking 
entirely independent of the circumstance which is a common practice in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire and elsewhere, of farmers buying a certain number 
of head of cattle to eat and tread upon the straw grown upon the farms, which 
cattle are generally sold again without any profit, and sometimes at a loss. 

3384. Chairman.] Did any one of those allottees at Herringsgate, or else¬ 
where, state to you their probable prospects ?—Yes, one or two with whom I 
spoke. I think I spoke to three at O’Connorville, and two at Lowbands; the 
impression upon the minds of all those men seemed to be one of great doubt; 
of painful doubt, I should say; that would be the impression they gave me. 

3385. Lord Ingestrc.] Upon all those estates ?—People were only located 
upon those two ; I only speak of the two that were located and under culti¬ 
vation. 

3386. Chatman.] 


I 
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• .3386. Chairman.'] Did they state anything or use any expression with Jc 
regard to their hopes ?—I well recollect the remark of one man at Lowbands I 
spoke to. If I recollect rightly, there was a nice piece of winter tares there; 

I did not, of course, run anything down to him; it was not likely I should do 
so. I remarked upon the crop, and I said, “ That is a nice piece of winter 
tares,” and I think I said “ Your wheat fields look very well, but not so well as 
could be hoped; ” and the man, in a minute after said to me, “ Do you think 
we shall do any good, sir ? ” I did not wish to damp the man’s spirits; I felt 
it was no business of mine to do so ; I therefore said, “ I think you will do much 
better with one acre than with three; ” and his answer was, “ So Mr. O’Connor 
tells us.” 

3387. Did anybody at Herringsgate speak about the degree of credit that 
he applied to the representations made by Mr. O’Connor ?—I went from Rick- 
mansworth and I entered the estate that way through the wood, and I think it 
was at the second or third house I found a man digging and raking his ground; 

I stopped and looked at his crops. The man spoke, and I entered into con¬ 
versation about what he was doing and the crops generally, and he asked me 
many questions as to what crops were best to put in, and how far that crop or 
this was likely to suit the place, or the land, or the season; and after we had 
had some conversation together, both about tilling the land and cleaning it, 
and breaking it fine, I think I remarked that his land was anything but clean; 
there was a great deal of couch grass upon it. I never spoke about Mr. 
O’Connor, nor spoke a word about the Land Company, nor made the least re¬ 
mark upon those matters, so that he had no reason to know I was anything 
more than an ordinary person who had come down from London from curiosity; 

I understand a great many people go down from that feeling. He said, “ I do 
not believe a word, sir, that O’Connor says;” by which I understood him to 
mean that Mr. O’Connor was under a very serious delusion; that was the im¬ 
pression it gave me. I do not think the man meant to throw' any slur upon 
Mr. O’Connor, but that was his coarse way of expressing himself. 

3388. Mr. O’Connor.] That I was under an optical delusion?—Yes, that w'as 
the view I took of it. 

3389. Chairman.] With respect to the people that were there, were they 
people from the rural districts, able to bear the alternate heat and cold!— 
Those with whom I had conversation were invariably people from large towns, 
so they told me, and I do not think that there was a single individual regularly 
bred as an agricultural labourer; in fact, I believe that they w ere all of them 
people from large towns, most of them mechanics and men who had been en¬ 
gaged in trade. 

3390. Did they appear able to understand the business they were to be 
employed upon, or did they appear otherwise to shrink from it ?—They knew 
very little about it. The man I was speaking to at O’Connorville told me he 
was one of the four people out of 40 who had a cow', and this cow was led by 
in the distance as he was talking. I said, seeing the shape of the cow, “ I think, 
my man, you do not get a very large quantity of milk from that animal 
she had no udder, and had a leggy appearance, and none of the character of a 
milker about her. He said, “ No, she is but a poor milkerand he seemed 
rather surprised that I at that distance could tell, but of course a man who 
knows anything about agricultural matters could see the nature of the animal 
from a distance. 

3391. Did the farmers in the neighbourhood speak of those people as likely 
to be successful on their locations ?—No. In one instance I talked with a very 
intelligent young man who has a large farm in beautiful cultivation, and with 
a great number of very excellent implements; he holds a farm on the other 
side of the wood. I made no remark upon the allotments; but I asked 
him what he thought of the probability of success; he said, one great disad¬ 
vantage was that they were- poor people from the manufacturing districts, who 
knew very little about lands, or cropping, or stock, and that as a matter of 
course they would be serious losers before they got the necessary information. 

3392. Was it favourable or unfavourable weather when you were at Her¬ 
ringsgate ?—At Herringsgate, it was very nice weather at the time ; but when 
at Minster Lovell, there was a rather sharp March wind, such a wind however 
as no man who had been accustomed to be in the country would care auout. 

3393. Then did those allottees appear to you to suffer from the weather!— 
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John Recant, Esq. I generally asked each man when I went up to him whether he was the owner 

- - — of the allotment; at O’Connorville I generally found they were, that is the men 

7 July 1848. to whom I spoke, and who were at work. At Minster Lovell, I think 1 spoke 
to seven or eight men altogether, and in every case they said they were not the 
owners of the land, nor the occupiers; they were hired men. I said, “ Where 
are the owners; why are they not at work ?” and they said, “ Why, it is rather 
a cold day, sirand one man said, “ Poor creatures, they come out of the 
towns, and they cannot stand the heat and they cannot stand the coldhe 
was sorry for them. I dare say he was not very sorry, as he got 12 5. a week 
for his work, whilst the ordinary wages of the district were only 8 5. 

3394. Who paid 12s. a week?—The occupiers; they generally gave the 
farm labourers in the neighbourhood more than the ordinary farmers gave. 

3395. Supposing those several three-acre allotments, in consequence of the 
cost of the land, the building of a house, and the expenditure upon the land, 
were subjected to a rent of 5 1. a year each, do you believe that the allottees 
have any reasonable hope of living there without the assistance of charitable 
contribution ?—I should say decidedly not; I should say it would be utterly 
impossible, from what I have seen of it. They have a much better chance at 
Lowbands, and still a better chance at Snigg’s End, because at Snigg’s End 
the land I observed was much better; it lay well, and I have no doubt there 
was much greater depth, and the circumstances altogether were more favour¬ 
able ; it was more sheltered. But even there I do not believe it possible for 
any man to get a living, though they were the three best acres of the whole 
country; and that is not only my own opinion, but the opinion of those who 
have tried spade husbandry pretty closely. No one having no other means 
whatever, can get a living and pay the rent by the spade. I was going to state 
this fact as hearing upon the subject. I went out to an allotment near Bland- 

• ford; the Committee may be aware that in almost every parish there are allot¬ 

ments ; I went on to this place, where there was a man who never saw me before, 
and of whom I knew nothing, never having seen him before. I went over the 
allotments, looking' at the crops generally. I must say those allotments, though 
belonging to farm labourers, were very inferior indeed to the ordinary crops 
immediately around; that is invariably the case with the allotment crops. I 
went up to that man and I said to him, that was only last week, “ My man, have 
you seen disease in the potatoes, as I understand a small patch of it has been 
seen in this neighbourhoodand he said, “ No, certainly.” I asked him how 
often he put potatoes into the land, and 1 said, “ What land have you here ?” 
“He said 40 lugs, which is 40 perches. I said, “ Do you think you could do any 
good with three acres?” His answer was, “I wish anybody would let me have 
five.” I said, “ Do you think you could make a living out of it ?” He said, “ No 
doubt.” ‘ After a little time I told him the wages common in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, 25. 6 d. a day; I said, “ That is 155. a week; supposing this land 
was offered to you, and you have had this allotment you say some eight or ten 
years, supposing that I were to offer you five acres of this land at such a price 
as the farmers in the neighbourhood would give for it, you to pay the fair rates 
and taxes, would you prefer to have five acres upon those terms, or would you 
hafe 15 5. a week, the ordinary rate of wages in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
and I believe very commonly in the county of Buckinghamshire;” the man’s 
eyes glistened, and he said, “ 15 5. a week, to be sure; ” showing what he thought 
.of the immense value of five acres of ordinary land under spade culture. He 
was an agricultural labourer, strictly in an agricultural district. 

3396. Mr. F. O’Connor .] You are aware that a large proportion of the 
labourers in England do not get 15 5. a week?—Yes, of course I am. 

3397. Chairman .] What is the ordinary rate of wages in this country ?— 
Seven shillings or 8 5., not much more. 

3398. Do I understand that the result of all the information you have 
acquired is, that the operations of the Land Company are dangerous, in 
respect of pauperizing the district where those people are located?—Yes; 
though I cannot answer that I think they are dangerous to the country gene¬ 
rally, and for this reason: I believe they have a self-destroying power; 1 think 
they will never go to a very great extent, and I will show you what I mean. 
The number of persons who will gain settlements, say 40 at the present time, 
at O’Connorville, will not last above a year; they will not get over this very 
summer; very few of them will see Christmas, unless funds are found for 

them 
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them from other sources, but that of course is not the point of their self-sup- John Revans, £sq. 

port. Supposing that not to be the case, then you have a body of paupers - 

tvho would go off, and you would have a fresh set of persons come on, and then 7 July 1? 4 8 - 

another set; after a certain time you have such a large body of persons likely 
to fall upon the poor’s rates that they may swallow up the rental; if they 
swallow up the rental of other properties they will swallow up the rental of 
O’Connorville itself; it is self-destroying; and this is likely to result during any 
sudden failure of trade. 

3309. Then your views do not much differ from mine, as to the result of 
those locations ; that they will tend to pauperize the districts in one way or 
the other?—There cannot be a doubt about it. 

3400. Where they are located?—Yes ; it is quite certain that that is 
inevitable. 

3401. Lord Ingcstre.] You contemplate that those holdings or allotments 
arc to be subject to settlement, and to poor rate ?—I can only say that I think 
1 am quite right in stating that at O’Connorville the parties have actually paid 
the poor’s rates that have been levied upon them. 

340'2. Do you think that the money that has been laid out upon the estates 
in the making of roads and in preparing the estates for the allotments, has 
been judiciously applied or not ?—I cannot answer that question, for this evident 
reason, that I do not know what has been laid out, nor how it has been laid 
out; I went to the estates and found them in a certain state of cultivation, 
but what were the preceding circumstances to that then existing state I cannot 

ten. 

3403. Then you are not competent to give an opinion upon the subject? 

— Yes; I can give an opinion as to what I found there; I cannot give an 
opinion upon matters about which I know nothing; namely, what preceded 
my going to the place. 

3404. Did you see roads that had been made ?—Yes. 

3405. Did you see where the fences in front had been?—No, I cannot say 
that I did. 

340b. If you could not see where they had been you might have inquired r— 

I dare say you would observe where a fence has been pulled down through a 
corn field over which there is one general crop; then there is a remarkable 
difference between the crop. 

3407. I ask you, do you or not know whether any fences have been taken 
down ?—1 should very fairly come to the conclusion that when a property con¬ 
sisted of a farm of 110 or of 250 acres, that that farm was not originally in one 
open field, as such is not the common custom of the country; that might 
be very naturally inferred. 

3408. I want to know the fact whether fences have been taken down upon 
the land ?—I never asked the question. 

3409. Should you be surprised if you were to know that some of this wheat, 
which you have said w'as not so good by a great deal as that in the neighbour¬ 
ing farms, averages at this moment something like CO bushels an acre r—I 
should be very much surprised. 

3410. Then if I tell you that it is so I shall surprise you ?—You do most 
certainly, very much indeed. 

3411. Should you conceive that wheat is the most favourable or the most 
profitable crop for a person to have who is only holding four acres ; my object 
is to contrast wheat crops with root crops ?—That depends upon the state of 
the land ; whenever the land is in a state to bear wheat it is held that wheat is 
best. 

3412. Speaking of small allotments, which you may consider as in the nature 
of market-garden ground, do you conceive wheat to be as profitable a crop as 
root crops ?—I do not see the difference between the spade cultivation and the 
plough cultivation as to the results, further than any good that the plough 
or the spade may particularly do to the land in deepening it or giving it a 
better'tilth. 

3413. I mentioned the size of allotments?—No, nor in the size of the allot¬ 
ments. I look upon an acre as an acre; I can take it in no other light. 

3414. Supposing an acre to give 60 bushels, that at 7 s. a bushel would give 
211; 420s. ?—Yes. 

3415. What allowance would you give for straw?—I think it is generally 
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John Rexam, Esq. considered from one to two tons an acre. The quantity of straw is never cal- 
■ —— ciliated by the quantity of wheat, for a good yielding year is generally a bad 

7 July 1848. straw year; you cannot be guided by that. 

3416. Still if the wheat stands thick upon the ground, and is long in the ear 
also, there is a pretty good allowance for straw ?—That is a circumstance that 
rarely happens. A good farmer knows, and every labourer will tell you, that a 
bad straw year is generally a good yielding year. 

3417. Will you give your opinion as to what would be a fair allowance for 
straw, upon an acre of wheat producing 60 bushels the acre ?—It would vary 
with the land. Some lands are capable of growing a great deal of straw', anil 
giving very little wheat, or the contrary. You may have a very heavy crop of 
wheat, and very little straw; everybody knows that who is accustomed to 
agriculture. There is no fixed proportion between the quantity of grain and 
the quantity of straw. 

3418. Should you think a person having four acres, one of which acres is 
capable of producing 60 bushels of wheat, has a chance of living and paying 
his rent?—Yes, I certainly should, for it will give eight quarters to the acre. 

3419. Should you think, where a man had been offered for the produce at 
the rate of 96 1. an acre, he would have any chance of living, having four of 
those acres ?—Decidedly; unquestionably with 96 1. an acre. 

3420. Do you then think that in case half that were stated, there would be 
any chance of those parties being driven as paupers on the parish ?—No; 
wherever 40 /. an acre could be got as the produce of an acre, a man may pay 
the ordinary rent of that land. 

3421. Where it will produce 30 bushels an acre of wheat, and other crops in 
proportion, do you think he would be obliged to come upon the parish r—Yes; 
three acres at 30 bushels, that would be something under four quarters. 

• 3422. At four quarters an acre, you think he would then come upon the 

parish ?—I think so with three acres of land. 

3423. That is if he has it all in wheat?—Yes; supposing that the other 
crops yield in proportion with what is usually the case. 

3424. Your expression was with regard to one man; he was in painful 
doubt ?—That was generally the state of every man to whom I spoke. 

3425. Did that apply to the estate at Lowbands ?—Yes; the man who talked 
to me at Lowbands asked me whether I thought they would do any good. 

3426. How many people did you speak to on that estate ?—Two people. 

3427. And if I tell you that I spoke to 24 of those people, and every one said 
they would not take 300 1. for their allotments, you would be astonished ?—No, 
not astonished at your having spoken to the whole of them. When you come 
to a man who knows nothing of the matter, and is a mere enthusiast, you 
cannot be astonished at anything. 

3428. Do you suppose that those 24 men, having had three months more 
experience than they had when you were there, and having seen their crops, 
are not as likely to form as good an opinion now as when they spoke to you ? 
—Yes, they ought to form a better judgment, having had three more months’ 
experience; but I doubt whether they were likely to come to a very correct 
conclusion. I do not believe that those men thought what they said, if you 
ask me my belief upon the matter. I cannot conceive men deluding them¬ 
selves to that extent. At O’Connorville, two or three men I spoke to expressed 
themselves grateful for the great kindness of the farmers; therefore it was 
natural that they should have asked the farmers immediately about them, 

“ What do you think is our chance ?” And I think those farmers would have 
said to them, I do not think it is possible you could do so and so. 

3429. Did you hear any of them complain of want of health?—No; it was 
not my business to ask the question. I did not ask, and I should not have 
thought of asking, because I should have supposed that their health was 
improved rather than injured by their going to a good healthy country. The 
estates are in a very healthy position. 
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Sir Benjamin Hail. Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Monsell. | 

The Right Hon. G. W. HAYTER, in the Chair. 


John Eemns , Esq., called in; and further Examined. 

3430. Mr. Monsell .] I think you stated, in your last examination, that j. Rexam, Esq. 

you did not believe it possible for any man to get a living from the best three- 

acres of land in the country, without paying any rent ?—1 think I did state 12 July > 848. 
so; I do not think he would be able to pay rent. 

3431. Then you do not think that a family could live upon three acres of 
land ?— No. 

3432. What would he the gross produce of three acres, cultivated according 
to the system of spade husbandry, which you, as a good practical farmer, 
consider to be best ?—I have seen all sorts of farming, and I may say I have 
tried almost everything connected with farming. I should say that an acre of 
land would be something very good that would give 101. gross produce, unless 
market-garden ground, in the neighbourhood of a first-rate town. 

3433. Will you mention what you would consider the best mode of farming 
three acres of land, stating the succession of crops ?—It is a very difficult thing 
in farming to take one acre or one crop separately, when calculating the whole 
means of the farm. 

3434. Will you state your own notion of the best succession, with the view 
afterwards of going minutely into a calculation of the value of each of those 
crops;—With regard to stating wliat would be the best mode of cultivation, 
that must depend upon a variety of circumstances. The rotation of crops 
and the amount of produce depend upon and vary with soil, climate, and facili¬ 
ties of manure, and the value of produce upon the proximity of good markets. 

3435. Take the case of the estate of Lowbands?—I do not see anything 
very remarkable in Lowbands to distinguish it from any other particular piece 
of land in the country. It is usual on cottage allotments to have potatoes as 
one crop, and wheat in succession, if the land will bear it. The great divisions 
in farming are of course into green crops and white crops. The general prin¬ 
ciple in farming is, that the less often the white crops recur the better, and 
the more green crops the better, provided you do not take the green crops off 
the farm, but use it for feeding stock. The more stock the higher heart you 
keep the land iD. It is a common thing, and every landed proprietor knows 
it, that you never quarrel with a farmer for breaking his agieement by keep¬ 
ing more stock and growing less corn than usual; but if he grows more corn, 
you would interfere very soon. 

3436. Take an acre of wheat ?—I do not think you could form an opinion 
upon an acre of wheat, looking at the present prices. I lately called on Air. 

O’Connor, and asked him to show me the land, and he said, “ Go and look for 
yourselfand I did go. I went over it, and I inspected one of the allot¬ 
ments in particular. I viewed two or three with the man upon that allotment, 
and I think that the crops on his are as good as upon any. I do not believe 
that the best acre of wheat there will reach five quarters. I do not believe it 
will reach four and a half; that is on Lowbands. I take it thus: my calcu¬ 
lation is, to take the wheat at 58 lbs. to the bushel; that is very good wheat 
indeed. Fine Essex wheats, and those out of remarkable wheat counties, will 
weigh 62 lbs. and 64 lbs. to the bushel, but those are picked specimens. I will 
take the crop at four and a half quarters; that w ill be the very outside of any 
piece of wheat there. Now, then, at what price shall we. put it ? It is not 5Os. 
the quarter. 

0.92. Cl 
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J. Rtiam, Esi|. 3437. Suppose you put it at 50s.?—There are 10/. without the half-quarter, 

--- together is 11/. 5 s., and that is the most. Suppose we give another 1/. 5 s., 

12 July 1848. anc j ma ]- e ; t 12 Z. 10 s.; that is, five quarters to the acre. I would make this 
remark upon the point of realizing five quarters of wheat to an acre. I have 
been living for five years in Jersey, and farming there; and I have known 
and thought and cared for nothing else. The land there is beautiful land. It 
is deep, rich hazel loam, which is the best of all land. I have had a hole dug 
down in some of it, as deep as you can stand in, and there is no difference from 
top to bottom. There is not such land, I believe, in the rest of the world as 
in Jersey; there is nothing like it in this country; besides which, Jersey has 
a remarkably growing climate: an acre of any land out of England put into 
Jersey would be worth 1 1. an acre more for the sake of the climate. The island 
is never long without moisture, and never has much cold. In England some¬ 
times, when the wheat is setting or flowering, you get a frost [which nips it 
and stops the whole process. We never have frost in Jersey after the end of 
March. In that island it is not a very uncommon thing to say that there are six 
quarters to the acre, though I do not believe it often happens. In England, now 
and then, six quarters are grown under extraordinary advantages, but, I believe, 
very rarely indeed. Then it comes to this: that I am accustomed to see crops, 
year after year, and field after field, of wheat standing before my eyes upon 
which it is said there are six quarters, and I tell you there is no six quarters 
standing upon any field of wheat in England this year that I have seen yet. 

3438. May we take it at five quarters ?—I wish to give a reason for my 
belief. 

3439. Take an acre of potatoes?—In the same way I must go back to show 
that 1 am something like a judge, and that I ought to have something like 
an eye for a large crop. In Mr. O’Connor’s letter, upon three acres of land 
he states 15 tons to be a moderate crop of potatoes. In Jersey, and I refer 
to that island, because it is a remarkable potato climate and potato soil, and we 
have always a great extent of potatoes, we consider it to be a very good crop, 
a very fine crop, to get 15 tons to an acre; I do not believe they often get 
more than 12. Every fourth year every bit of land in Jersey is under pota¬ 
toes ; therefore one-fourth of the whole island is now under potatoes. Then you 
may suppose that my eye must be tolerably familiar with a good crop of pota¬ 
toes ; there is not 12 tons upon any portion of the land at Lowbands, and that 
quantity will never be reached there. 

3440. Suppose you put it at 10 tons ?—I could not put it at that. 

3441. You do not think it could be so much as 10 tons?—No. 

3442. Do you conceive that land under good cultivation could not produce 
10 tons of potatoes an acre ?—There is nothing remarkable in that land. 

3443. Do you conceive that that land could produce 10 tons an acre ?— 
No, I do not; it is very nice land, but not so good as the land at Snigg’s End. 

3444. You think not r—No; certainly it is not; I would rather have 
Snigg’s End, to pay ] 0 1. an acre more, most decidedly; the very position of it 
shows the superiority. 

3445. How many tons an acre of potatoes would you say that land would 
produce ?—It will run from eight to ten tons; there are so many plots there, 
and they will differ materially; some may give six tons; some may give nine, 
and some may give 10; many will not give six. The produce will vary mate¬ 
rially from what may seem very slight variations in culture. 

3446. What would you consider the value of 10 tons of potatoes ?—I do not 
know the exact price of potatoes at this moment; you might say about 50s. 
a ton; perhaps they might be as much as that, but I do not know the price. 
Some sorts fetch twice as much as other sorts. 

3447. Captain Pechell.] How many bushels are there to a ton?—A bushel 
of potatoes will weigh half a hundredweight. 

3448. Mr. F. O'Connor.] There will be 40 bushels to a ton ?—Yes. 

3449. Mr. Monsell.] What would you consider to be the value of the pro¬ 
duce of the other acre, supposing it to be under beans, or onions, or green 
crops generally, and what will the gross produce of the other acre be ?—The 
other acre of course we must consider as being in vegetables; if it is under 
vegetables, then we are to consider if those vegetables are to be consumed by 
animals on the land, which 1 apprehend is the intention, or whether they are 
to be sold off, as in the case of market grounds in the neighbourhood of a town, 
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and then it depends upon whether there is a good market. Suppose, therefore, J 
that they are to be consumed upon the ground, I venture to say that no acre 
of ground on Lowbands will do more than keep a cow, even with stall feed¬ 
ing, and there is no cow that the allottees will have, taking the run of them, 
that will give 10 /. a year; therefore there is an answer to the question. If it be 
the wish of the Committee, I will go into the point of the general produce, and 
will state my-reasons for every one of those statements. 

3450. It appears then that according to your calculations the value of the 
three acres would be somewhere about 40 /. r—Yes. 

3451. What would be the amount of taxes to be paid by the allottee !—In 
answering this question I cannot do better than state the very conversation I 
had with a man of the name of Lee, whose allotment 1 saw at Lowbands; I 
asked Lee, who I may say is a very intelligent young man indeed, how many 
acres he had; he told me four. I asked him what rent he was to pa}-; he said, 

“ I cannot tell you.” “ Well,” I said, <c what did the land cost ? ” “ 1 under¬ 

stand it cost 50 l. an acre, or somewhere thereabouts.” Then we calculated 
the taxes; he told me he did not think that they could be less than 2 l. on the 
four acres. 

34.52. That would be 30 s. upon the three acres ?—Yes. 

3453. Mr. F. O’Connor.] What did he tell you the taxes were; that is, whai 
taxes did you take into account r—The poor rate ; and looking at the taxes 
he had paid, I said, “ What taxes do you have to pay ? ” Me said he paid 
some poor’s rates, some few shillings; 10-y. or 12s.; besides others, which 
I forget. 

3454. Captain Peckell. ] How many windows were there in the cottage ?—It 
is not large enough for the window' tax; I do not think there are window s 
sufficient to bring it within payment of the window tax. 

3455. Mr. Monsell. ] Will you confine your answer now' to the question of 
taxes, without applying yourself to the consideration of rent?—I understood 
him to say that the rates and taxes were about 21 . upon four acres. 

3456. Therefore it would be 30 s. on the three acres ?—It would be rather 
more than that; then in addition to taxes there are other things in the. shape of 
outgoings, for instance, the wear and tear of cottage, and there is to be taken 
into consideration the probable loss of a cow, and the wear and tear of imple¬ 
ments. It is a very nice thing to calculate the annual charge exactly. 

3457. What would you say that would amount to in round numbers: — I 
should not like to venture upon that without careful calculation. 

3458. What per-centage would you imagine that would amount to '.'—A man 
might have 50 cows and only one might die, but it might happen with a man 
who had only one cow, that she might die. 

3459. Supposing a family able to subsist upon 10.v. a week, the produce that 
you have mentioned would be amply sufficient to support a family, would not 
it?—Yes, 10s. a week might be sufficient to support the family. 

34O0. Is it not pretty clear that under those circumstances in an ordi¬ 
nary year the family would be able to support themselves '—An ordinary year : 

I am telling you what Lowbands is going to do this year, not what it is going 
to do in another year ; interest is being paid out of the capital this year; that 
ground w'as an old sward; the land was pared and burnt, and the ashes were 
thrown into the land; the interest is coming out of the capital. It will not do 
nearly so well in an ordinary year. 

3461. Do you not think under the spade system of cultivation, adopting the 
best spade husbandry, the allottee would Ire able to produce in another year 
as much as you have stated he would be likely to produce this year?—No ; it 
is contrary to every result of every allotment in this kingdom; the ordinary 
allotments in the different parishes are some evidence of what spade cul¬ 
tivation will do. Will you allow me to make an observation here ? I had some 
conversation with a farmer as we went to Lowbands; I asked him if there 
were any allotments in his parish; he said, “ Yes, severalI said, “ What 
do you think of spade cultivation ?” he said, “ It is all very well to assist the 
labourersI said, “Do they get more under the spade than you get under the 
plough, putting aside the question of expense ?” he said, “ The first two or 
three years they do, decidedly, but after that they get less and less, and then 
it is -worse than the plough.” I hat bears out all the observations that I have 
made on allotments throughout the kingdom. Under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances the labourer cannot keep up a. sufficient supply of manur’. 
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3462. You are very well acquainted with the agriculture of the Channel 
Islands ?—I have lived there five years. 

3463. I believe the population are generally very prosperous, and the amount 
of poor rates very small ?—I cannot assent to either of those positions. Besides, 
they do not cultivate with the spade; the plough is as much used as in Eng¬ 
land 

3464. Will you give the Committee an account of the condition of the 
people of those islands ?—The Channel Islands people are almost invariably 
the owners of the property they occupy ; that is, they are not tenant-farmers 
at all, but the possessors of the fee. The average farms run somewhere about 
eight acres. 

3465. Are you speaking now only of Jersey ?—I will only take Jersey. 

3466. In Guernsey it is about 15 vergbes ?—Yes. The farms are smaller in 
Guernsey, the land inferior, and the climate is worse than in Jersey; therefore 
if I take the position of Jersey, Guernsey must be worse. The farms are 
about eight acres, taking the average of the island. The mode of living of the 
people is of the most inferior description. They live principally upon potatoes 
with a little milk, when they have milk to take with them; and they have 
some wheaten bread, very good wheaten bread; and they have an advantage 
from being all fishermen; they get a great deal of common fish. I have 
often observed that the majority of the people do not live as well as my 
labourers who have 2 s. a. day; they are not as well fed; they are not as well 
kept, take them all through. Yet with all that they are poor, and have no 
money left; although they have the fee of eight acres of ground; and there 
is not an acre of ground in Jersey that you could rent under 5 1., and much 
of it not under 7 ^ and 81. A man who, if he let his property, would get 
401. a year, does not live at the rate of 2s. a week, and does not save. 

3467. Although you say that they have the property in fee-simple, you do 
not mean to say that they pay no rent ?—Eight out of ten do not owe a shilling 
to any one in the world. Small operations, whether in farming, in manufac¬ 
turing, or in any other way, are always done to an immense disadvantage. 

3468. What is the ordinary way in which a man who is anxious to get pos¬ 
session of land in Jersey, gets possession of it ?—By purchase. 

3469. What is the system of purchase there; is the whole of the money ever 
laid down r — Yes. The usual way is this; a man makes a contract with another, 
as it is called; a preliminary contract; if nothing is agreed as to the amount 
of money, and any dispute afterwards arises, the Court orders that one-fourth 
shall be paid in money and three-fourths stand upon mortgage. 

3470. The value of this land is about 150 1. an acre ?—Yes. 

3471. And one-fourth of it is paid down?—Yes; in most cases they pay the 
whole. 

3472. I am speaking of cases where they do not pay the whole ?—Then if 
there is no special agreement, the Court orders one-fourth to be paid down 
and three-fourths to remain on mortgage. 

3473. Therefore the interest upon that mortgage is 5 per cent. ?—Yes. 

3474. And that is paid by the occupier of the soil ?—Yes. 

3475. Does the occupier of the soil, having purchased the farm, and having 
paid one-fourth, and having the interest on the mortgage to pay, live merely 
upon the produce of the farm, or has he other means of living ?—No; they 
have all other means of living; there is not, as I said before, one in ten of 
them that is in debt, or owes on mortgage; almost all their properties have 
been handed down from father to son for generations; and where that is not the 
case, men make money at sea; the forefather has gone; and there is scarcely a 
Jerseyman who has not been in the Newfoundland fisheries; to go there is as 
invariable as going to school. They make money in fishing at Newfoundland 
or at home, and by various occupations which are open to them, and with any 
bit of money that they get they buy a little mortgage, which is a transferable 
divisible mortgage; they are always saving their money, and with it they buy 
a small farm. Mostly they are the owners of those farms; there are very few 
instances to the contrary. When a Jerseyman is rich enough to leave the sea, 
he can generally purchase a few acres of land. 

347b. Although they do live badly after having got the farm, still they are 
exceedingly anxious to get possession of a farm ?—There is nothing for them 
but the getting of land or going to sea. The general course of the Jerseyman’s 

life 
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life, and I believe of the Guernseyman’s too, is to start off for Newfoundland; 
he looks to coming home, and buying a bit of land, and settling, and going on 
as his fathers did before him. They change but little, their implements are 
what they were 700 years ago. The plough they have now is the old Saxon 
plough which was brought into England 700 years since. 

3477. Therefore you do not think they farm to the very best advantage ? 
—No; the size of their farms is a stop to improvement. The slightest loss from 
a change of system would be sufficient to involve the whole of a year’s profits. 

3478. If they did they could live better ?—No doubt of it. 

3479. Therefore their case is, perhaps, not a very favourable one for that 
reason to take with reference to the possibility of living on the three acres of 
land?—The soil, the climate, and everything is in their favour, but their know¬ 
ledge of farming is as bad as it can be. 

3480. The amount they pay for the land is very high ?—Yes, 7/. 10s. as rent. 

3481. I think you stated that they generally have some other means of living 
besides the land; what other means have they ?—They are all fishermen ; many 
go out in the oyster fishing, which is a very extensive employment. Many 
make a great deal of money in the year at it, which helps the two and three 
acre farmer to subsist. 

3482. Do you know any instance of occupiers of small farms in Jersey who 
do subsist without the assistance of oyster fishing?—Unquestionably; with 
eight acres of land free, which they could actually let at 40/. a year. 

3483. In the case of a man having eight acres of land who has paid only 
one-fourth of the purchase money, and is to pay interest upon the mortgage on 
the other three-fourths ?—No doubt there may be some cases of the kind, 
perhaps one in twenty; and then they live in a very wretched way indeed; they 
are more than frugal people; I have always said of a Jerseyman, “ Give him 
nothing to live upon and he will save something out of it.” 

3484. Mr. S. Crawford.] You started with saying that you were not of 
opinion that an allotment of three acres would be sufficient to keep a family, 
paying no rent ?—I did so state, and I think so still, taking the ordinary run of 
years, and a cottier’s usual management. 

3485. On the average of seasons ?—Yes, that is all the qualification I make. 

3480. Allow me to ask you now, taking that view of it, how do you suppose 

the three acres to be applied; to what crops?'—To wheat, to potatoes, and 
keeping a cow, for such is the general sj'stem on cottage farms. 

3487. How much to each ?—One acre of wheat, one acre of potatoes, and 
one acre to keep a cow; it is assumed that a man can properly cultivate three 
acres with the spade; now 1 deny the possibility. 

3488. What do you compute the one acre of wheat at; I believe you said 
four and half quarters ?—1 said about 10/. to 11/. 

3489. I am not talking of money, I want the quantity of produce ?—If I am 
to state the quantity taken on the average of years, it will certainly not exceed 
three-quarters to the acre; a cottager will not get that, with wheat on the 
same ground every three years. 

3490. How many cwt. is that, at your computation?—Fifty-eight pounds to 
the bushel, of eight bushels to the quarter. 

3491. What would you compute that at ?—1,392 lbs. weight. 

3492. That is the quantity of wheat you would expect to have off of this 
acre; what would you say of potatoes ?—I am taking the average of years, 
which is the only way in which we ought to take it; will you allow me to re¬ 
mark that when I made the first statement I made it as respects Lowbauds, and 
this season. I am now answering upon an average acre of land in an average 
season, and under such manageme nt as an ordinary cottager could insure. 

3493. An average acre of land in an average season is what I want?—I 
should say it would be a high average to say six tons of potatoes to the acre. 

3494. 1 think you stated that the other acre was to be appropriated to keep¬ 
ing a cow ?—Yes. 

3495. How would you appropriate that acre so as to keep a cow?—A cow 
could be only kept upon an acre, supposing that cow to be what is termed stall- 
fed, vegetables being used, artificial food as it is called, not the natural grass; 
there must be no use of natural grass. 

3496. How would you dispose of that?—Turnips, cabbages, mangel wurzel, 
and there must be some hay and straw given to her; some dry food. 

0.92. G3 * 3497- Will 
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J. Revans, Esq. 3497. Will you state what the summer feeding should be?—The mangel 
■“— wurzel will come in about April, and I have known it hold good into August; 

12.July l8+8 ' the cabbages will last pretty nearly round the whole year; in some climates, 

in the south of England for instance, they would be available eight months 
out of 12. 

3498. Would you allow no grass ?—A little clover out of it, but the less the 
better, because clover is not such a very heavy crop; cabbages, mangel wur¬ 
zel, and turnips would be the general crops. 

3499. Have you calculated what quantity of clover, cut green, of any portion 
of an acre, how many tons of clover an acre you would get ?—I have never 
weighed it green; I cannot speak as to that; but I know it yields far less weight 
than cabbages or roots. 

3500. Do you know what quantity of green clover a cow would consume in 24 
hours ?—No; I have fed my own cows with green clover, and I have seen them 
fed, and have been about them constantly during the period of such feeding. 

3501. Have you actually made the experiment ?—I have so far as this, that 
I know how long a certain space of clover, of which I have known the size, 
would feed a certain number of cows; but unless I could recollect the exact period 
I should not like to speak to that, although I have tried it; I have never tried 
the weight or calculated the exact number of days with sufficient accuracy to 
be. able to speak distinctly upon it. I think from 40 to 50 lbs. of dry food, or 
from 100 to 150 of green food, is about a day’s food for a cow. 

3502. Suppose a portion of an acre to be in clover, another portion of the 
acre to be in turnips, and another portion in mangel wurzel and cabbages; have 
you computed how many tons an acre of turnips would be produced in that 
way ?—It is generally considered in this country that an acre of eight tons 
would be a very good yield. 

3503. Eight tons of turnips ?—Yes; extraordinary crops are always cited as 
the common yield- 

3504. Only eight tons ?—Only eight tons; I think you will find in Scotland, 
where they grow turnips in a manner in which we cannot grow them in Eng¬ 
land, that eight tons is about the yield of Swede turnips; we cannot grow 
them in England so well, but I will point to the high authority of Lowe. It will 
be found in Lowe’s book to be stated that eight tons is a common crop. 

3505. How many tons of mangel wurzel ?—Mangel wurzel does not grow 
very well in the north; it is generally a south-country crop; mangel wurzel 
can only be grown on very good land, unless it is the globe wurzel. Does the 
question imply the globe or the long red wurzel ? 

3506. That used for cattle feeding.—They are both used. 

3507. Mr. Sullivan.] Suppose you take the red, how will it be ?—It is hardly 
fair to take that; a great deal of the land in England is not deep enough for it; 
it will not do without a good and a deep soil. 

3508. Mr. S. Crawford.] Do you not think, though the soil may be shallow, 
it may be deepened by spade cultivation ?—Almost any land, unless it happens 
to be on a stone rubble subsoil, or a coarse gravel, may be deepened further 
by the spade, as well as by the plough combined with the subsoil plough; though 
the two ploughs will do it as well or better than the spade. 

3509. Do you think that the poor land can be made to produce mangel 
wurzel by artificial manure and labour ?—Wherever there is depth you can 
plough the soil, and wherever you have deep soil you can have the long tap 
roots. 

3510. By proper cultivation a shallow soil could be made capable of pro¬ 
ducing those plants requiring deep soil for them culture?—No doubt; but 
deepening a soil requires much labour of horse or man. 

3511. Then, supposing we say a man keeps a cow, what would be the return 
of the cow in the milk and butter, or both ?—I should think it a very good 
allowance, to say 81 . a year for a cottager’s cow. 

3512. I was not speaking of money; I wish you to state it in butter or 
milk?—The sale of milk must depend upon the person being near to a town. 

3513. I am speaking of the quantity ?—First I must ask, I suppose, does the 
question refer to every day in the year ? 

3514. Yes.—Then I must ask the Committee to bear in mind that it depends 
upon the feeding, whether the cows are fed for milk or for butter; you may 
feed them for different purposes. 
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3515- Take it in what way you please; I ask you state what, in your J. Ream, Esq. 

opinion, is the average quantity of milk produced by a cow in a year?—My- 

answer will he, that in Dorsetshire I lately saw a man milking a dairy of 23 12 Jul . v lS 4S. 

cows. I said to the man, “ What will those animals give you, taking one with 
the other, the whole 365 days ; will they give a gallon of milk a day ? ” He 
said, “ No; I wish they did.” 

3516. That is four quarts ?•—Yes; that was that man's answer to me, and 
there was good pasture for his cows. 

3517. You have stated that you expect 1,392 lbs. of wheat from one acre?— 

That was my calculation when three quarters is obtained. 

3518. And six ton of potatoes from another acre ?—Yes, as an average. 

3519. And the keep of a cow from the third acre ?—Yes; but a cottager can¬ 
not maintain such results. 

3520. How many cwt. of wheat do you consider requisite for a working man 
and his family, and how many cwt. of potatoes ?—I have heard it calculated 
in this country that, take one family with another throughout the country, a 
quarter of wheat is what each member of a family consumes; I do not know 
upon what that is estimated. 

3521. And what quantity of potatoes?—I never heard; it is not usual for 
people in this country to feed wholly on potatoes. 

3522. In speaking of the inhabitants of Jersey, you stated that you rather 
disputed the assertion that they were in good condition of living?—Yes, de¬ 
cidedly. 

3523. The reason you gave for that, as I understand, was that they lived 
upon potatoes and milk, and wheaten bread ?—Yes. 

3524. Do you think it an insufficient food for the sustenance of a man ?— 

I think that meat ought to be added for any man who is to do really' good 
work, who is to be worth his wages. 

3525. Your opinion is that any person who lives solely on this food is not in 
what you call a good condition for work ?—I should not consider a labourer of 
mine could do me justice if he had only this food. 

3526. I presume, in those cases you have alluded to, that those are not 
labourers, but people working upon their own land ?—Yes, in Jersey. 

3527. What is their condition in other respects; are they well clothed?—■ 

On Sundays they are very well clothed; on other days many are clothed in all 
the colours of the rainbow, with patches from head to foot. 

3528. Are their houses comfortable?—They are fine-looking houses outside, 
but miserable in. 

3529. Are they clean, or dirty ?—No; they are dirty. 

3530. Have you ever read De Mosne’s work upon the Channel Islands ?— 

He is a Jersey man, by his name. 

3531. Have you ever read his work?—No. 

3532. Are .you aware whether the statements in that book are correct or 
not ?—If they vary from what I have stated, they are incorrect. 

3533. Mr. Sullivan.'} You have stated that you did go down to Lowbands ? 

—Yes, on Monday. 

3534. Did you examine all the wheat that was growing there ?— No; I 
could not examine all the wheat; it would take a month to do that. I exa¬ 
mined closely some of it, and cast my eye over a portion of the rest. A man 
who is accustomed to look at wheat can tell its condition after he has examined 
a little of it. 

3535. Were the crops of an even character ; that is, was the growth of the 
crops even; were they richer in one part than another, or were they much 
alike ?—They varied very much on the different allotments. 

3536. What was the general opinion you formed of them ?—I only examined 
closely one of the best allotments. I went to the man whom I have mentioned, 
and he had wheat growing upon the three systems. The first, which was 
dibbled, looked very thin; the second, which was drilled, looked very thick; 
and the third, which w r as broadcast, looked not so thick, and not so high in the 
straw as the drilled. My belief is that the thinnest crop will give the largest 
quantity of wheat. 

3537- The thinnest crop you saw upon the whole estate would give the 
largest quantity of wheat ?—Yes. 
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3538. What was the man’s name on whose allotment you saw that?—. 
Lee. 

3539. Is he the cabinet-maker?—Yes, from Exeter. 

3540. You examined the whole of it?—Yes, closely. 

3541. And your decided opinion is, as to that crop of wheat which you saw, 
that it will not produce more than 1,392 lbs. to the acre?—I particularly 
guarded that statement; it was as respected the average lands of England, and 
average seasons, and not as regarded Lowbands this season. 

3542. Mr. Monsell. ] Do you consider this to be above or below an average 
wheat year in England ?—I should think, from what I have seen, that this 
year will be below an average wheat year. 

3543. Mr. Sullivan.'] I want to know whether it is your opinion that that 
crop of wheat which you saw upon that particular acre would or would not 
produce more than 1,392 lbs.?—1 have said that it will give much more than 
that. 

. 3544. How many bushels would it give to the acre?—I have stated that it 
would give somewhere between four and five quarters; that will be under 
40 bushels to the acre, decidedly under 40 bushels. 

3545- How much do you think each bushel will weigh ?—There will be a 
very great difference in the weight of the different crops. 

3546. Will the season have any influence upon the weight ?—Yes. 

3547. What would he the weight of tlie crop if it is a fair season ?—Some of 
it will weigh but light; but some of it, the dibbled wheat, will perhaps weigh 
60lbs. to the bushel. I think that some of the wheat that stands there, the 
drilled wheat, and the broadcast wheat, will not weigh more than 58 lbs., 
perhaps not 56 lbs. 

3548. Have you, in the course of your experience, managed a great many 
farms yourself ?—Not a great many; I have managed one farm. 

3549. Have you seen the wheat measured and weighed of the farm you did 
manage, to form an accurate estimate ?—I have, and I have found this, that 32 
grains of one wheat would weigh down 56 grains of another. 

3550. What is the reason upon which you have come to the conclusion you 
have just stated at the present moment from the appearance of that crop as to 
the average weight of 60lbs. or 62 lbs. to the bushel?—The wheat that has 
been dibbled, which I found first, may weigli 60 lbs. to the bushel; the drilled 
wheat, I think, will weigh worse than any of it; I think it will be the lowest; 
62 lbs. and 64 lbs. are rarely obtained from a very superior soil to that. It 
requires a strong wheat soil to give 60 lbs. 

3551. You think that is not a strong soil ?— No. 

3552. It is a good wheat soil ?— It is a fair wheat soil, not a strong wheat soil. 

3553. Is any portion of that which you saw stiffer than the other?—It 
varies. 

3554. In the course of looking over that place did you examine any portion 
of the subsoil ?—No, I could not with the crops upon it, but I was down there 
in April. 

3555. And you have been down there since ?—Yes. 

3556. Mr. S. Crawford.] In your statement I believe with reference to Low- 
bands, you stated what you thought would be the produce of the potatoes per 
acre ?—Yes. 

3557. How much was it ?—I said from eight to ten tons; I thought it would 
not reach nine tons, even this year. 

3558. How could you determine in the present state of the potato crop 
what would be its future production ?—I could not ascertain it very accurately, 
but I have overstated it; it will never come up to what I have said. 

3559. You judge of it from its present appearance?—Yes. 

3560. Captain Pechell.] The answer that you gave with respect to the value 
of the land in which you said that the cottager would not get a living off three 
acres of land, had reference, I presume, to Lowbands ?—No; generally to the 
.country. 

3561. Then it had not reference particularly to Lowbands ?—No. 

3562. Have you had experience as an officer under the Poor Law in going 
round the country to superintend the duties of the relieving officers ?—When 
an Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, it has been my business frequently to 
inquire as to the duties of the relieving officers. 

356:3- In 
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3563. In the case of a person having at the end of 12 months been unable to 
procure a living, as you presume he cannot, would such person with his cottage 
and three acres of land, be entitled to relief under the Poor-law Amendment 
Act ?—Certainly not. 

3564. I ask you as an officer who has been employed by the Poor-law 
Commissioners, whether such a person as I have described in the possession ot 
a cottage and three acres of land, not being able to support himself and family, 
would he entitled to relief, and whether he would be allowed that relief by the 
Poor-law Commissioners ?•—He would be ordered into the house. 

3565. Then do you think it likely that those persons who are now allotted 
at Lowbands, where you have lately visited, or in other places, are likely to be 
in that state as to be compelled to go into the workhouse r—I am sure every¬ 
one will be within two years. 

3566. What would be the process in the event of a family not being able to 
subsist on this cottage and allotment; will they be taken to the workhouse: 
I mean with reference to their furniture, their agricultural implements, and 
their cattle ?—The overseer of the parish would be entitled to sell those to 
reimburse the parish. 

3567. No assistance would be given them while in the occupation of that 
land and cottage ?—Certainly not, 

3568. Mr. Monscll.] In the evidence which you gave upon the. last day you 
stated that you considered the circumstances of their farming, referring to the 
allottees upon those estates generally, and what probability there was of their 
making their farms pay, upon looking at their crops you say they impressed 
you very unfavourably at that period of the year ?—Yes, in April last. 

3569. And you say that you “ looked at the crops upon the allotments at each 
of those different estates,” and you say, “ I might say at the same time this 
applies to O’Connorville and to Lowbands ; the other estates were not under 
crop, therefore I could say nothing as to their crops; but looking at the crops 
on those estates, and the crops under the ordinary system of farming, by the 
ordinary tenants of the country around them, I must say it appeared to me the 
crops were not in any case superior to those under ordinary plough cultiva¬ 
tion, under the ordinary farming system under yearly tenants, and in most 
cases the crops were very inferior indeed, allowing for the state of the land, as 
compared with the crops of the farmers immediately about them.” Are you still 
of opinion that the crops at Lowbands are inferior to the crops of the farmers 
about them ?—No, I think they are equal; but not more than equal. 

3570. Do you think the wheat crops at Lowbands are not superior to the 
crops of the farmers about them ?—Not within the immediate range; they will 
not yield more. 

3571. Mr. F. O'Connor .] I think the principal object of your visit to this 
district was to give to the Poor-law Commissioners something like information 
as to the effect these allotments would have upon the poor rates and the pro¬ 
perty in the parish ?—-Yes, precisely. 

3/57-2. It is your opinion that they will obtain a settlement upon a parish 
which I think, as far as I recollect your first examination, you said averaged 
some 1,500 acres; that they would constitute 40 families additional upon that 
number of acres ?—Whatever the number of acres may be. 

3573. You spoke of a succession of paupers ?—I did. 

3574. What did you mean, critically speaking, by a succession of paupers? 
—Supposing the 40 parties who are now on Lowbands are unable to maintain 
themselves, or they leave that place after gaining settlements, then others will 
come and take their place and in turn fail and become paupers, and give place 
to others who in turn will do the same; and that may go on for several suc- 

3575. In fact, your impression is that the effect of this would be to create a 
succession of paupers ?—Yes. 

3576. Are you aware of the terms upon which a man leaves an allotment 
before he becomes a pauper, or even if he is unable to pay his rent ? Did you 
examine any of the allottees as to that; because you have stated in your letter 
to the Poor-law Commissioners that some allotments have been sold, some for 
80 1 . and some for 90 1 . ?—Yes, I heard so. 

3577. That is the description of substitute that would come for the man who 
becomes, as you say, a pauper ?—The man who would purchase. 
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J. Rams, Esq. 3578. It is your opinion that the man who purchases an allotment on any of 
* " • those locations, coming there with capital, will become a pauper also ?—Cier- 

i* July 1848. tainly. 

3579. No matter what he gives for it, or no matter what capital he brings ? 
—Yes; a man may mate a mistake. Sanguine men will try, and ruin will be 
the consequence. 

3580. The man coming there is not allotted by chance, but he comes there 
by selection and by purchase; but still it is your opinion that whatever capital 
he may bring he will also constitute part of another crop of paupers?—Yes, 
unless his means are equal to maintaining him independently of the land. 

3581. I think you have done me the honour to quote my three-acre letter in 
your communication to the Poor-law Commissioners ?—I have quoted it. 

3582. As you seem to have informed yourself practically and critically upon 
agriculture, have you seen that letter quoted in any agricultural report ?—No. 

3583. You were struck with amazement at the amount that I presumed 
would be realized, after living and paying rent ?—Yes, I was. 

3584. Supposing a professor of agriculture, in answer to a correspondent, 
had quoted that letter, and said, “ Mr. O’Connor has much under-stated what 
may be made of three acres,” and we refer our correspondent to Mr. Quinn’s 
evidence before the Agricultural Committee: what should you say to that ?—I 
should say that he was only a professor. 

3585. What should you say of Mr. Quinn'; should you say that he was only 
a professor, he being referred to as a practical man, and his evidence being 
given before the Committee as that of a practical man; what would you say 
was the character of the evidence of that practical man ?—I should say that 
his practice must be very poor. 

3586. That he was not, in fact, at all equal to you in practical knowledge? 
—Nor to any man with half my knowledge. 

3587. In fact, you will admit of no argument whatever in refutation of your 
practical knowledge ?—I say nothing of the sort; my evidence must be taken 
for what others think it worth. 

3588. Supposing the Agricultural Committee to have selected the best 
evidence, in the same way as you have been selected to give evidence before 
this Committee, which is an important Committee, then would you attach any 
importance to the principal witness examined before that Committee, as to 
his evidence ?—I cannot, if he states circumstances that I know cannot be facts. 
I should consider he was deluded. 

3589. And he would think you deluded if he could not believe what you 
say ?—No doubt of that. 

3590. It is only by this clashing of evidence that we come to practical results ? 
—It is only for the Committee to believe what they think most reasonable. 

3591. When you were at O’Connorville, did you critically examine the allot¬ 
ments and the houses there ?—No, my business did not lead me to do that. 

3592. You spoke of the houses being built of single brick, did you not?— 
No, I said red brick. 

3593. Did you not say of single brick?—No, I think not; I should suppose 
they are not of single brick; it is not usual to build houses of single brick. 

3594. Did not you estimate those houses at 100/. each?—Yes. 

3595. Did you see the houses and go into any them?—Yes. 

3596. Did you see any of the five-roomed houses ?—No; there are very few 
five-roomed houses. 

3597. There are 13 five-roomed houses?—It was into the single ones I 
went. 

3598. Which you have estimated at 100/. apiece ?—Yes. 

3599. You did not go into any five-roomed houses?—No. 

3600. You still say they will be estimated at 100/. apiece, the single houses, 
of which there are 35 ?—Yes. -*•. 

3601. You have made no distinction in your evidence between single-roomed 
houses, four-roomed houses, or five-roomed houses ?—No; I did not wish to 
overstate in favour of my own views. 

3602. There are 13 five-roomed houses and five four-roomed houses i —So I 
understand from you. 

3603. As a matter of course, when you were directed by the Poor-law Com¬ 
missioners to take a survey of those houses to learn the extent of the parish, 
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and the effect of these allotments as to pauperism likely to accrue from those J. Revans, Esq. 

holdings, you instructed yourself as to the manner in which the labourers lived -— 

in the immediate neighbourhood?—No, I had nothing to do with that; my 12 July 1848. 

business was to inquire as to the probability of the allottees gaining settlements 
in their particular parishes. 

3604. Would you be astonished if you heard that the labourers in the neigh¬ 
bourhood paid 71. 10 s. a year for two rooms in a house, one upstairs and 
another down stairs, without any land at all ?—Yes; it is far beyond what is 
given generally. 

3G0.5. Would you be astonished if you heard that a noble lady, considered 
very philanthropic, charged that ?—I know nothing of that. 

3606. Have not you ascertained that 11 . 10,?. is the usual rent paid for two 
rooms, without land, in that neighbourhood ?—No ; I know nothing about the 
rents. 

3607. I presume when you take into your consideration all the expenses of 
living and of getting on, and so forth, the expense of the house forms part of 
your consideration ?—Yes. 

3608. Have you stated in your previous evidence, or in your communication 
to the Poor-law Commissioners, what the usual interest expected for money 
laid out upon the house is ?—Do you mean in the letter ? 

3608*. Yes ; what is the usual interest?—I stated five per cent, was much 
within what is usual: I doubt if even six or seven per cent, would not be con¬ 
sidered too low a return for money invested in buildings. 

3609. Six per cent, upon an average?—We may even put it a trifle higher. 

3610. Put it at seven r—I should not be afraid to say seven. I would not 
lay out money at seven per cent, for buildings. 

3611. If a man pays a builder who builds a single house seven per cent, 
upon his outlay, is that man unfairly dealt by, or is he fairly dealt by ?—It is 
about the market rate, six or seven per cent. 

361c. Then when anybody talks of 5 l. an acre, and conceives that there is 
a house upon every acre, whereas, in fact, there is only a house upon two, or 
three, or four acres, he is speaking by mistake ; that is, suppose he pays ~ l. 
for the house, and 3 l. for the land, would you estimate that at 5 1 . an acre to the 
man ?—He is standing at 5 /. an acre, if there are two acres. 

3C13. If he paid 7 1 . for the house, and 6 /. for the land, that would be 13 7.; 
would you also average that at 5 i. an acre ?•—No. 

3614. Then you consider it an erroneous calculation to put the rent of the 
house to every acre of land; that is, if there is one house, it is an erroneous 
thing to put four houses down ?—The more land the house-rent is spread over 
the less heavy it becomes. 

361,5. I think you have said that a man could not live upon the produce of 
three of the. best acres of land in the country ?—I do not think he could. He 
must find clothes, house-rent, wear and tear of implements, &c. &c. out of it. 

3616. On three of the best acres of land, what do you estimate the produce 
at, supposing the crops to be as you have stated them, an acre of potatoes, 
an acre wheat, and an acre of green stuff for a cow ?—So much depends upon 
the manure spread. It would be a very high average to take each as worth 
107. an acre. You may take the best acre of land in the island, and if you do 
not put plenty of manure upon it, you may not get two tons an acre. 

3617. Suppose you have a cow, and suppose you have a couple of pigs, and 
have all the offal of the house, and everything of that kind, and have an acre 
of straw to make manure for an acre of potatoes, how would you then be off 
for manure ?—To get a really heavy crop of potatoes you ought to put on 30 
tons at least. I have known 50 tons of manure to be put to an acre in 
England. 

3618. We are speaking of the best three acres; do you mean to say that on 
the best acre you would put 50 tons 1 —Yes, unless it happened to be at the 
time in very good heart. 

3619. What crop would you expect to get after the application of those 50 
tons of manure '—Supposing it to be good potato land, you might get, per¬ 
haps, 12 tons. 

3620. What do you take the average amount of manure to be that a man 
would be able to produce from a cow and two pigs, and the refuse from the 
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. Mcvum, Esq. house, and so forth ?—One year with another a cottager would not get six 
———— tons with all the manure he would get together. 

z-Jtdy 1848. 2621. We are speaking of the best land; how much would he get from the 

acre of wheat that followed it ?—The Committee must recollect this, that the 
best acre of land for potatoes is not the best acre of land for wheat, and that 
good land requires manure as much as bad land; only the good land will yield 
more largely for the manure. 

3622. Potatoes are not a bad preparation for wheat, are they?—My remark 
is of importance to be borne in mind, that the land the best for potatoes is not 
the best for wheat. 

3623. You are dealing with land as a capricious thing; I am taking it in the 
ordinary way; you have been five years attending closely to it ?—Yes, I have, 
on a property of my own. 

3624. And I have been pretty closely attending to my land from six o’clock 
in the morning till six o’clock in the evening ?—Then you ought to be aware of 
all these matters practically. 

3625. What I now ask of you is, how much wheat would come from that 
acre of best land ?—I beg the Committee particularly to observe the remark, 
that supposing the land to be the best land for potatoes, then I say that the 
average of wheat off such land will not be more than three quarters to the 
acre. 

3626. Then do you also subtract from the usual average crop of potatoes 
as well as diminishing from the wheat, or do you still put the potatoes at six 
tons?—Yes. 

3627. You put the potatoes at six tons?—For the average, under cottage 
management, with wheat and potatoes recurring triennially. 

3628. I am not taking the average; you say presuming it is the best potato 
land that it may not be the best wheat land, and will not give more than three 
quarters of wheat, because it is the best potato land ?—I said there might be 
12 tons, supposing 50 tons of manure were put on the land. 

3629. I ask you as to the average of the best land, and what would be pro¬ 
duced with the manure of a cow and two pigs ?—Not six tons, supposing all 
the manure of the year to be applied to the potato crop. 

3630. And then there would be three quarters of wheat r—Yes, then there 
would be three quarters of wheat. 

3631. And a gallon of milk from the cow per day ?—That is a very great 
quantity; a cottager’s cow will not yield that. 

3632. What do you average it at, not converted into butter, but sold in the 
market or given to the pigs, which we call the wholesale market ?—I never 
tried it. 

3633. What would you average the milk at per quart, taking it a reasonable 
distance to sell it ?—The question is of so vague a nature, that I cannot answer 
it. I do not know what I am to understand by a reasonable distance. 

3634. Could you put it in a more definite form ?—If you have it two miles 
Out of a town, unless a large one, it is unsaleable. 

3635. Is it unsaleable, suppose they had a pony or a donkey ? Did you ever 
hear of the principle of co-operation ? Suppose 30 people had milk and they 
all employed the same conveyance to take the milk, would you say then that 
it was unsaleable at the market town ?—If all circumstances are favourable, 
then from those favourable circumstances favourable consequences will result. 
But the co-operators will certainly quarrel. 

3636. What do you estimate milk at, taking all the disadvantages into cal¬ 
culation ; for instance, taking it from Herringsgate to Rickmansworth ?—One 
mile out of Rickmansworth it is not saleable. 

3637. What would you value it at?—How can I value an unsaleable 
thing ? 

3638. What would you value it at in butter; what is the proportion of butter 
made from a gallon of milk ?—A gallon of milk from one cow will give you 
more butter than nine gallons of milk from another cow. 

3639. Take the average quality of milk, not taking the Devon or Hereford 
or short-horned cow into account, but taking the Welsh cow, or taking the 
commonest cow you please, what is the amount of butter from the description of 
milk which is given by the commonest cow ?—Taking a cow in the large town 
dairies, I do not suppose 10 gallons of milk would give you a pound of butter, 

even 
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even taking some of the best and finest animals you see in the great dairies 
here. They are fed to yield largely, and the milk is very poor. 

3640. You do not think that 10 gallons of milk would give you a pound of 
butter ?—No. 

3641. Captain Pechell. ] That is from feeding them with grains ?—Yes. 

3642. Mr. O'Connor J] Being fed upon green food, how many gallons of milk 
would it take to make a pound of butter ?—I shall answer from my own dairy; 
no two weeks in succession will the same cow give the same quantity of butter 
from the same quantity of milk, though fed on the same food. Will you allow 
me to give the answer of a practical man which was given to me ? 

3643. Yes.—I lately spoke to a dairyman in Blandford; I asked him the 
question. I said, “ Do you get 3 lbs. of butter a week, taking the whole 52 
weeks in the year?” and he said he thought it would be a trifle more than 
150 lbs. of butter a year that would be got from his cows, taking the 23 
through. They were fed as butter cows. 

3644. Did you ever hear of such a market as home consumption ?—Yes. 

3645. Now will you have the goodness to divide your figures upon those 
three acres of land into the weekly consumption of a family. First you have 
said that it will give you six tons of potatoes ?—Y'es. 

3646. That will be 2 i cwt. of potatoes a week ?—Yes, nearly. 

3647. And you have given three quarters of wheat for the family ?—Yes. 

3648. I should like to ask you whether or not you believe that any agricul¬ 
tural labourer in England consumes three quarters of wheat in the year and 2 b 
cwt. of potatoes in the week, and a gallon of milk a day ?—He does not con¬ 
sume a gallon of milk a day; but he will have more bread. 

3649. The question was, whether he consumes 2 b cwt. of potatoes a week 
and a gallon of milk ?—I cannot say that they eat so many potatoes; they have 
a large quantity of bread. 

3C50. I am taking the whole contents of the larder; three quarters of wheat, 
2 b cwt., or 20 stone (that is three stone a day of potatoes), and a gallon of 
milk a week. Do you think that any labourer in England has that much to 
consume ?—With regard to the gallon of milk it is not used to any extent in 
that shape, nor do I think that the quantity or weight of potatoes is used. 

3651. Then they would have two stone of potatoes a day to exchange for 
bread and the gallon of milk a day; what do you average the family at 1 — 
Not less than five. 

3652. What do you average the potatoes at; you said, “ I will take 50s. 
a ton” ?—I do not know the present prices. 

3653. Taking the average you have stated to he 50s. a ton?—I said they 
might be that; but I did not know what the price was. 

36.54. Do you know how much that is a stone?—I have known them sold 
as low as 35 s. a ton. 

3655. Was that in England?—Yes; in the Borough Market, London. 

3656. What will you take as the average ?—I cannot say; I do not know 
the average. 

3657. Did you not give it before r—No. I said I did not know anything 
about it. We may perhaps call it 'll. 10s. a ton; but I have not looked at 
a price current for these two years. 

3658. What would you consider the wheat is on the average this year ?— 
Wheat now, I suppose, will be about 45 s. 

3659. That would be 61 . 15s. an acre, would not it ?—Y’es. 

3660. We are now treating of the best land?—The best potato land. 

3660*. I am asking you as to the crop upon this best land ?—My answer is 

what a farmer told me, which is decidedly far above anything that your land 
would average. 

3661. You put it down at 8 1 . the crop ?—That is the very highest. 

3662. Then we have 2 71 . 5 s., allowing nothing for wages ?—No, 24 1 .; but 
we take up the whole three acres. 

3663. And we have made no calculation for wages ?—No. 

3664. In a former part of your evidence what did you say was the average 
amount paid to agricultural labourers in weekly wages ?—I did not state any 
average whatever; I can tell you'what he might get as a rough guess; about 10 s. 
a week. 

3665. Do you mean to say that you did not state that in a former portion of 
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J. Revam, Esq. the evidence ?—I stated the Yorkshire wages, and I think I stated the Dorset- 
shire wages, not the average. 

12 July 1848. 3666. What did you state they were in Dorsetshire ?—Eight shillings; in 

Yorkshire 15 s- a week. 

3667. And you give the average 10 s .1 —As far as I know of the country. 

3668. That is, presuming a man works every day in the week ?—Yes. 

3669. That is 26/. a year?—Yes. 

3670. You can make very great deductions for casualties; what deductions 
would you make for wet days and other things when he could not work ?—I 
should say if he gets 10 s. a week he cannot live upon it. 

3671. Will you say how they live in Dorsetshire ?—They have many things 
given to them. They still derive a great deal from the poor’s rates. 

3672. You mean on the 10s.?—He gets a clear 10s.; they get 10 s., as it 
is called, in meal or malt, a cheap cottage, fuel, and even parish relief. 

3673. That means, of course, that you have no agricultural labourers in the 
poor-houses?—We have very few able-bodied men there; in fact there are too 
few labourers, not only in summer but in winter. 

3674. Captain Pechell.] Where are you speaking of ?—Of Hampshire, and 
the south generally, which was the most pauperized part in all England; 
wherever I go I always make it my business to inquire. 

367,5. Mr. FI O’ Connor Having employed as many labourers in the district, 
if not more, than any agriculturist in the kingdom, what would you say if I 
told you that I was beset with agricultural labourers coming to look for work 
at Lowbands, at O’Connorville, and at Snigg’s End, and now at Bromsgrove ?— 
Are they Irish or English ? 

3676. With few exceptions they are English ?—All I can say is this, that at 
O’Connorville and at Lowbands they give 2 s. a day, and therefore I do not 
wonder at your being beset with labourers, as you give better wages than any¬ 
body else. 

3677. What should you say of a man who was getting 1 /. a week leaving 
that work to get possession of an allotment, he earning that 1 /. a week merely 
by seeing bricks loaded, and not doing a hand’s turn of work himself?—That 
he was a man who could not make a calculation. 

3678. Then if that man who had given up that 1 l. a week says he would 
not return to it for 30 s., is he not in a better situation as a matter of calling ? 
—No; those people are. not able to make the proper calculations. There is the 
poor fellow, Lee, whom I was speaking of, and he is not the only one; like all the 
others he comes there from living in a town or a close city; he is put into a pretty 
cottage, he sees land about him, he digs there, he has money furnished him to 
live upon, and to pay the labourers with; all is couloir du rose to him; he is 
asked to pay no money and to find nothing; everything looks pretty and he is 
told that he shall be the possessor of all that place, and he is gratified with it. 

3679. You said in your evidence that it was not your duty to dishearten a 
man when, you went there, but to inquire as to the effect upon the rates ?— 
Yes. 

3680. Had you any conversation with any of those men ; you say it is im¬ 
possible they can succeed ?—Decidedly. 

3681. Had you any conversation with any parties at Snigg’s End on Monday 
last?—I merely looked as I went along at Snigg’s End. 

3682. You did not get out of the carriage ?—No. 

3683. You did not speak to any one at Snigg’s End?—No, not to a soul. 

3684. Not to a man with large whiskers?—Not to a soul. 

3685. Do you mean to say that you did not speak to any one at Snigg’s 
End?—Not to any one. 

368C. You had been examined here, and you went to instruct yourself 
better, and you passed by Snigg’s End, one of those locations, and you did not 
ask any questions?—Not one. The crops are only just sown at Snigg’s End. 
There was nothing to ask. 

3687. You took that way of instructing yourself?—I went to see the crops 
standing at Lowbands; I was told by a gentleman in this Committee of a most 
extraordinary crop of wheat there, eight quarters, and I was curious to see 
eight quarters standing on an acre of land. 

3688. What would you say of the farmers whose crops you saw; were the 
crops in the neighbourhood better ?—No, not better. 

3689. What 
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3689. What would you say if the most practical farmer in the neighbour¬ 
hood estimated the very crop of wheat, Lee’s crop, at 50 bushels to the acre ? 
—I will tell you what Lee told me; he said, “ I do not understand these 
things myself, but there was a person here the other day who is a practical 
farmer, and he said he thought he should not be surprised if it amounted to 
50 bushels an acre.” Here was a conditional state of things ; I daresay the 
farmer, like myself, did not wish to damp the man, but would rather cheer 
him than not; that is a large amount; I do not think it will be. 

3690. What would you say if all the farmers estimated it at 50 bushels?—I 
should say I think they are wrong. 

3691. What would you say if those practical agriculturists, in my presence, 
estimated it at from 48 to OO" bushels ?—I will give you this answer: I can only 
believe any man to be mistaken who tells me that he believes there are 50 
bushels to the acre on any land about there. 

3692. Suppose three or four gentlemen, practical agriculturists, and four or 
five farmers, practical farmers, estimated it at 50, would not you think it just 
as likely that the one as the seven may be mistaken in his calculation ?—That 
has reference to me. 

3693. Precisely, it has.—I beg to say you must value my opinion at what 
you think it is worth, and other people’s also. 

3694. I am speaking of practical agriculturists ?—If they really were practical 
agriculturists it only brings forth the old maxim that doctors differ. 

3695. And the one who differs from the seven is the one upon whose calcu¬ 
lations we are going, as to the possibility of a man living upon three acres ?— 
And sometimes the one doctor is right and the seven are wrong; that has 
happened. 

3696. And when doctors differ patients die; I believe you admit that is 
another part of the old adage ?—I have heard that they live. 

3697. I think you have spoken of capital being applied to land?—I may 
have done so. 

3698. You spoke of a farmer with capital ?—Yes. 

3699. What is the average amount of capital which is applicable to farms. 
Suppose a farmer has from 100 acres to 150 acres of land, what is the amount 
of capital which you would consider w'as sufficient to commence operations 
upon it ?—It must depend upon the nature of the land. 

3700. Suppose it is fair land; take land like Lowbands?—It varies from 
3 1 . to 10 A an acre: there is nothing so varying as the amount of capital in 
the same district, even on adjoining farms. 

3701. The general estimate is so many years’ rent?—No, I never heard 
that. 

3702. If Lowbands were farmed, what should you say would be the amount 
of capital that would be required by a farmer going on that land ?—I think a 
farmer, anxious to put the most capital upon the land that it would bear, might 
put 20 l. an acre upon it; not at first, but by degrees he might get that on. I 
believe all England is under-farmed ; it is not farmed up to one-fourth of what 
it may be farmed: take all England, I do not believe to one-sixth. 

3703. You do not think England is fanned to one-sixth of what it may be 
fanned to ?—No, certainly not. 

3704. What do you consider the capital of the farmer to be principally ex¬ 
pended upon; what is the principal expense?—Stock, undoubtedly. 

3705. Do you make no account of labour?—That is very small, compared to 
stock. 

3706. You would put a small’amount for labour in the expenditure?—Very 
small. 

3707. Captain Pechell.] How many rents go for labour?—I have never known 
it calculated in that way. 

3708. Mr. F. O’Connor.'] You say the smallest outgoing is for labour ?—Yes, as 
a capital; I am supposing the farm well farmed. Then again the question must 
refer so much to the nature of the farm. 

3709. Taking farms in general, what would you estimate, from your knowledge 
of land, the rent of Lowbands at, taking it as a farm?—It might have been let to 
a farmer if in good heart at about 35 s. an acre. 

3710. If you heard that a farmer for several years was paying 336 /. a year for 
the 160 acres, what would you think then ?—It would be much above the rent. 

0.92. h 4 3711. If 
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J. Rcvans, Esq. - 3711. If he contrived to pay it ?—He might have paid it out of his capital. 

- 3712. Do you think that 1,200 1 . capital would be a fair capital to applv to 

12July 1848. suc |, ,1 pl aC e as Lowbands, 8 l. an acre, that is without counting the labour; 

would 800 1. be a full capital to commence 150 acres of land, 10 being in mea¬ 
dow ?—£■ 8 an acre is more than most farmers would bring upon it. 

3713. And from that 8 l. an acre would be deducted the labour ?—The capital 
includes the labour, stock, and implements, and everything; that is all capital. 

3714. Then if those men upon that land commenced with the labour of 45 or 
50 men and 1,200?. in money, they would have a good capital to begin with ?— 
Yes, infinitely more than is ever put; and as far as the labour is concerned 
ridiculously too much. 

3715. You say that England is not cultivated one-sixth part of what it is 
capable of being cultivated ; do you think that land is in the same remunerative 
and productive state with an abundance of labour applied to it as where labour 
is scantily applied to it?—Unaided labour, as cottage labour is, is almost thrown 
away ; it is a sheer waste of labour. 

3716. Then, in fact, we are to understand you that spade labour is a mere 
waste of money ?—I think so, and a most wasteful expenditure. 

3717. Captain Pechell.] Do you mean under all circumstances?—Circum¬ 
stances of mere outlay. 

. 3718. Thrown away by the farmers equally as by the allottees, by those cottage 
tenants ?—I say taking it in a national point of view', it is a waste of the national 
labour to use it in spade husbandry ; other machinery makes it so much more pro¬ 
ductive. 

3719. Mr. F. O'Connor.] I think in your examination upon the last day you 
said what you have repeated to-day, that you have found that the farmers are 
employing more labour ?—I find that wherever I go. I go into union after union, 
and I say to the clerk of the union, Give me a list of your parish.es, and a list 
of the acreage in each parish, and a list of the population in 1831 and 1841 ; 
upon calculation, I see that the population has increased 17 per cent., and I see 
that they are better off now than they were 15 years ago; ive have not got 
labourers enough. 

3720. You say the employment for labourers is now greater than before?— 
Yes; and I attribute it to the increased power of field machinery. 

3721. What would you say if since the year 1839 up to 1847 there was a 
diminution of 287,000 agricultural labourers, how then can there be more em¬ 
ployed now than before?—There is some error in that estimate. 

3722. Mr. S. Crawford.] I understood you to say that the expenditure of 
labour was the smallest outlay of capital the farmer had to make ?—I think on a 
complete farm the outlay is greatest in the purchase of stock. 

3723. What then would you make the computation to be of the number of 
labourers to the 100 acres on well-farmed land?—I lately asked that question 
upon a farm belonging to a very liberal nobleman in this country, and the answer 
was that they did not exceed two to the 100 acres; that was a 600-acre farm, 
the farmer a man of good capital; and the landlord, if I were to name him, would 
be admitted.to be as good a landlord as an}', and one of the most distinguished 
men in this country. 

3724. What would you say, on a farm employing that number of labourers, 
would be the proportion appropriated to permanent grass ?—I rather think I can 
say there was very little. 

3725. Mr. F. O'Connor.] That is a man to every 50 acres?—Yes. 

3726. Mr. S . Cranford.] The whole farm was under cultivation ?—I believe 
the farm I mean was all under cultivation. I did not mean to say that 10 
out of the 600 might not be in grass; but the great bulk of the farm was what 
would be ordinarily, called arable land. 

3727. Supposing that system be extended generally of two men to 100 acres, 
would not it be likely to throw a great many labourers out of employment ?— 

I believe that is not very far from the number employed. I do not think there are 
above two men to 100 acres, and now there are more than ever. 

3728. Mr. F. O'Connor .] It is an increase upon the usual practice ?—More 
land has been brought into cultivation the last few years. I may make a remark 
that is very closely touching upon the point.; it is this, that one of the most striking 
things that I have found in this country, in travelling lately in Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire, is, that wherever I find the largest quantity, and the finest and most 

labour. 
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labour-saving machinery in use, there I find the greatest increase in the employ- j. E,q. 

ment of labourers. That seems a paradox, but it is a fact. It is not the case in - 

one, nor in two, nor three, nor four instances, but it is invariable. 12 July iS.p*. 

3729. About how many acres of land are there in cultivation in England ?— 

I cannot say. I have never asked that question. 

3730. Nor have you ascertained the number of agricultural labourers in Eng¬ 
land ?— No. 

3731. Have you never seen any account given of the number of agricultural 
labourers in England ?—I dare say I have. I have no recollection of if. 

3732. How many acres would you take as being under cultivation ?—I have no 
means of judging. 

3733. Have you ever heard ?—No. 

3734. Will you presume twenty millions ?—I cannot answer that question. 

3735. Captain Pechell.'] The agricultural class are not the largest class ?— 

That I cannot answer. 

3736. Mr. S. Crawford .] When you speak of two men to the too acres, in 
wlmt way is the extra labour provided, for that must occur in the harvest season : 

I conclude the two men to too acres will not meet it?—During the harvest 
a great many people will go out of the towns to assist, and women ; people who 
do not usually employ themselves in agriculture; the man who works as a smith 
will find himself bound to lend his men, and even go himself to assist in getting 
in the harvest. 

3737. Do you think the neighbourhood of the farms always supply the extra 
hands necessary for the saving of the harvest ?—No. I have known in many 
parishes in Yorkshire, for instance, that they would he hardly able to get the 
harvest, if it had not been for the Irish coming over. I recollect a large farmer 
telling me he had too Irishmen in a barn, and that he had kept them a fortnight 
to get in the harvest. 

3738. What wmuld be the result if the Irish were employed at home and did 
not come to England ; how would the harvest be saved then r—It is but compli¬ 
mentary to the Irish to say, we should be badly off without them. We should 
invent machinery. 

3739. Mr. F. O’Connor.'] Are you aware how many millions of acres are under 
cultivation ?—I have heard nothing about it. 

3740. Are you aware that two men to too acres would only give 600,000 ?—■ 

I have not made the calculation ; those are subjects I know nothing of, and must 
decline to answer. 

3741. Captain Pechell.] You stated that two were the necessary quantity, and 
not the average ?•—I do not believe that more than two is very usual. 

3742. Mr. F. O’Connor.] That would only leave 600,000 agricultural labourers, 
if your calculation of two men to too acres be correct?—I know nothing of that; 
that must be taken as your observation; I neither assent to nor dissent from it. 

3743. You spoke of the great difference resulting from the system of using 
machinery extensively; do you apply that to the horse hoe?—Yes. 

3744. I presume you would apply it also to thrashing machines ?—Yes. 

3745. And to the drill ?—Yes, everything; drill, dibbling machines, and 
all such things. 

3746. You are not a Communist nor Socialist?—No. 

3747. Are you opposed to individuality of possession and co-opcration of 
labour ?—Nothing can be done in civilized society without co-operation. 

3748. Then if it is worth the while of a farmer with 150 acres of land to 
relieve himself of the expense of manual labour bv those implements, do you not 
think that under the system of co-operation, where 150 persons would require to 
have their wheat hoed, it would be worth the while of those persons to use that 
hoe, and also worth the while of the farmer to hire that horse hoe ?—With their 
little patches of wheat they could not use the horse hoe. The turning of the 
machine at the headlands would occupy nearly the whole time. 

3749. Nor could they use the drill ?—I would not say they could not use the 
horse hoe, but there would be great waste oflabour in turning. 

3750. If I say that I have used it extensively upon those estates, what would 
you say to that ?—It may be used, but the waste of labour would be enormous. 

37.51. If I found no difficulty in getting the farmers to hire the drills, then the 
system of co-operation would apply?—That may be done, but not to great advan¬ 
tage on small patches. 

0.92. I 3752. You 
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. 3752. You have spoken of the ruinous expense of buying hay and straw; that 
is, of hay to be eaten and straw to be trodden in ?—No farmer could stand that. 

3753. Does the farmer do it with his own straw ?—Yes; he is bound to do it. 

• 3754. And the man who has it of his own does it ?—Yes. 

3755. And it is worth as much to him as to anybody else; the value of a thin* 
is what it will bring?—No; if you let a man send his hay and straw to market 
he would give you a higher rent. 

3756. You admit that the hay and straw of farmers, converted into manure, is 
converted to the best use ?—The land cannot be cultivated properly without it. 

3757- Then, in fact, the farmer who purchases it, no matter what his own 
caprice may be, purchases it to improve his farm ?—No doubt about it; manure 
is such a very material aid; but it may be purchased too dearly. 

375S. And the farmer, if he sold it, would derive the benefit of it?—Yes. 

3759. And the person who buys it is materially benefited by it?—Yes; he is 
benefited in the degree of the purchase. 

3760. In the greatest degree of all if he applies it to the land?—Yes; up to a 
certain degree. 

3761. You went on Monday to inform yourself more correctly as to the evi¬ 
dence of the matter you would be examined upon to-day; you went to Lowbands ? 
I went to see the crops. 

3762. To inform yourself?—Upon those particular points ; I went to see the 
crops. 

3763. Did you examine any allotment but Lee’s ?—Not in the same way; I was 
in the carriage, and the man moved gradually along. I said, “ Let your horse 
walk and as I went along I stood up and looked over the different crops, and 
when I came to Lee’s he came out and asked me if I would come and look over 
his. I got out of the carriage, and I spent two hours and a half with him. After 
I had done that I got into the carriage again, and I said to the man, “Walk to 
the far gateand I stood up to see if I could see anything that was better, but 
I saw nothing so good. 

3764. Then I understand you that you speak rather from a general survey than 
from any information you actually obtained ; you having been down there in March, 
then you examined, but you spoke to Lee only on this occasion ?—In March I 
formed an opinion; I looked particularly at three of the allotments, and looked 
generally over them all. 

3765. You conversed with several in March, but this time you had no conver¬ 
sation with anybody except Lee ?—In March I only spoke with two or three. 

3766. And this time with only oue ?—Yes, with one. 

3767. Had you any conversation with anybody else ?—No. 

3768. You drove by the high road ?—Yes. 

3769. And did not diverge off the high road?—Not except to speak to Lee. 

3770. And you saw nothing or little of the estate ?—I deny that; I saw all the 
cottages. 

3771. Did you go through a domain of Mr. Dowdeswell’s ?—Yes. 

3772. Is not that the Down House ?—Yes. 

3773. And you passed the cottages right and left?—Yes, I passed some cot¬ 
tages. 

3774. You did not go right and left ?—No, I did not go right and left. 

3775. If you hear that there are 18 cottages to the left, which you could not 
see except through a hill, and 14 cottages to the right of that gate, none of which 
you saw, and only eight cottages on the way you went, would you say you saw 
the majority ?—I never said I saw the majority. 

3776. You said you denied the statement ?—I said I took a general view of the 
whole place; did you allude to a piece of land that lies sloping down towards 
the house? 

3777. Yes.—As you go up the hill from Down House you can see right away 
to it. 

3778. Can you see over it till you come down to Mr. Reach’s farm above the 
slope of the hill on the other side?—It lies up over the hill. 

3770. You only spoke to one man ?—I saw the general bearing of the estate; 
and you know perfectly well, as an agriculturist, that when a man who is accus¬ 
tomed to look at crops has looked at two or three, and cast his eye upon the 
others, to know how the bearing of the land is, and what is the general quality of 
it, he can pretty well guess all the rest. 

3780. Would 
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3780. Would you take Lee’s as an average r—That was far above the average. J. Itei-am. Esq. 

3781. Then did you see the whole of the estate: the question is as to the site? - 

—I think I could see it as fairly as any one going through the country, without 12 Jlll - V !?4S - 
examining every acre, and who would consider he had seen it well. 

3782. Are you aware that I have none of the frontage during the whole of the 
road you pass through, from Down House till you come to Lee’s house; that it 
all belongs to some cottiers ?—I know there are cottiers. 

3- 83. How did you see the land ?—I could, from different views; they were 
not m the way of my seeing. I do not say I could see through them. 

3784. You went only into Lee’s allotment, and you drove along the road ?— 

When I stood at the lowest part of Lee’s allotment I could see right away down 
towards Down House. 

3785. And at that distance you could judge of the crops?—Yes. 

37S6. Hid you state to any person where you came from, and what your 
business was?—Yes; I told Lee who I was, and what I was. I told him Mr. 

O’Connor thinks that I am opposed to you working men. I tell you I am as 
strongly in favour of anything that will do you good as Mr. O’Connor or any one 
in the world. 

3787. You were to have communicated strictly what the basis of the rental 
was, in your letter to the Poor-law Commissioners'?—No. 

3788. Have you not communicated this fact, that upon the several estates the 
rent is to be taken upon the average?—No; I stated that which was told to 
me, that it was supposed the cost of all the estates was to be thrown together, and 
that every acre was to be charged, not merely upon each estate, but all the estates 
at the same rate, and I remarked upon that, that I could not believe anything so 
unjust was likely to be done. 

3789. You are aware that that is not the case?—lain told so by the evidence 
taken before this Committee. 

3790. You are aware that I would not undertake to estimate the value of too 
acres divided into two or four-acre allotments, at a similar rent for everv allot¬ 
ment, but charge the highest rent for the best portion of the land ?—I see that it 
is so stated in some of the earlier evidence. 

3791. You understand that you are in error?—No; I stated what 1 was 
informed. 

3792. You imagine that it is to be on some scale of rent r —I believe I have 
stated what they told me. 

3793. They told you it was to be taken on the average of the estate r—That 
they supposed it was to be so; not that it was to be so. 

3794. What do you think is the principal inducement to the small farmer to 
expend the most of his time and what money he has upon his land ?—I suppose 
to do the best he can for himself. 

3795. Suppose a man has an allotment for ever, and suppose a man rents an 
allotment from year to year, which do you think he would be most likely to cul¬ 
tivate and expend most labour on ?—If the landowners would give 20-year 
leases to their tenants, the produce of this country would be raised fourfold in 
a few years. The drawback to farming- in England is the want of leases. 

3796. Then do you think that if a man had his land for ever for his own he 
would still have a greater inducement to expend capital and labour upon it ?— 

Yes; you will find that wherever a man is farming his own land it is much better 
farmed, every farmer will give this further evidence, that if he lays out large 
masses of capital upon a farm it will be six years before he begins to get his return 
out of it. 

3797. Then if a man has it for ever he would expend more labour and be more 
careful of it ?—And be wise in doing so; he would be a great fool to expend more 
on land he held from year to year than he could obtain front it within the year. 

3798. You have spoken of the incapacity of persons coming from large towns 
to undertake a new speculation ?—I should say of a farm labourer going into a 
town that he would make a vary bad shoemaker at first, but he may make a better 
one afterwards. 

3799. Do you think there is as much difficulty in a shoemaker in a town learn¬ 
ing to dig as in an agricultural labourer learning to make a pair of shoes ?—A town 
labourer is always a'dnore intelligent man, and the man who has never been bred 
a farmer will generally make the best farmer, but there must be time for it. 

3800. You are aware that farmers generally are considered to be clodpoles. 

0.92. 12 and 
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J. Ihians, Esq. and ignorant men, farming as their fathers and grandfathers did ?— It is much to 
- be regretted that it is so in many cases. 

12 July 1848. 3801. Then you think some mechanical science brought to bear upon agricul¬ 

ture in the country may not damage it ?—I think in the long run that a man bred 
in a town, and particularly when he has a knowledge of machinery, will become 
a much more valuable farmer than a man who has been bred a farmer. 

3802. You say that in the long run he will be a better agriculturist and bring 
more science and knowledge to bear upon it?—Yes, the more intelligent man; 
and will bring more intelligence to his work. He is without the prejudice of 
early education. Those who are bred to an occupation rarely improve it. 

3803. Did you ever hear of a horse winning a race that did not start for it?— 
No. I really cannot answer such a question ; I am not a horse-racer at all. 

3804. Then in the long run if they are to succeed, they cannot succeed unless 
they commence; do you admit that ?—A man cannot finish a thing that he does 
not begin. 

3805. Yes or no; in the long run you say they will be more clever and astute, 
and that having more knowledge they would be better agriculturists ?—I believe 
they will; if I ask in the neighbourhood who is your best farmer, if I find a man 
who has been bred up to trade, and has taken to farming, he is the best farmer; 
I find that invariably. 

3806. Chairman.] You have made your report to the Poor Law Commission, 
and you have stated before this Committee,'that in your belief no person located 
upon three acres of land could with his family live upon that land if he paid no 
rent ?—I do not think he could continue for more than a year or two ; under 
peculiar circumstances, the first year he might. 

3807. Are you still of that opinion?—Yes, I am; he could not provide house, 
clothes, &c. &c. 

3808. Therefore I need scarcely ask you, if a person with his family upon 
three acres of land is obliged to pay the rent, of course, a fortiori, he cannot main¬ 
tain himself and family 1 —Just so. 

3809. You having seen the several locations at Lowbands, at Minster Lovei!, 
and at Herringsgate, which are the only farms that are located; are you still, 
from all you have heard and all you have seen, of a decided opinion or of a 
doubtful opinion that the persons who are located on those farms cannot main¬ 
tain themselves provided they have got to pay, with a cottage upon their location, 
a rent of 4 1. a year?—I am quite confident they cannot maintain themselves; it 
will be a failure. 

3810. Captain Pechell.'} You stated that the person you communicated with or 
spoke to at Lowbands was a person of the name of Lee?—Yes. 

3811. Did you inquire from him whether he came from a manufacturing or an 
agricultural district ?—He is a cabinet-maker and comes from Exeter. 

3812. And his crops were as good or better than those of his neighbours at 
Lowbands 5—My opinion is, from all I saw, that certainly they were better. 

3813. Then it was no detriment that his calling had been that of a cabinet¬ 
maker?—No; I have already stated that if you allow a man, whether lie be a 
master or a working man, sufficient time to learn his business (because there must 
be some time given for that, of course), that he will generally make a better farmer 
than the man bred an agriculturist. 

3814. Mr. F. O'Connor .] Lee has not shown that he was long in learning it if 
he has the best crops ?—The circumstances were such that he could not fail. 

3815. As to the next lot but one to Lee’s, what would you say of it if the man 
had sold the produce and received the money to the amount of ,50/. for much 
less than half an acre of cabbages, and that he has now a splendid crop of pota¬ 
toes upon the same ground ?—I would rather not answer the question ; I really 
cannot believe it. 
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Mr. John Sillett, called in ; and Examined. 

•3816. Mr. F. O’Connor .] WHERE do you reside?—Ivelsale, in Suffolk, near .Mr 
Saxmundham. 

3817. What is your present occupation?—My present occupation is on the '• 
land. 

3818. How much land do you occupy ?—Two acres. 

3819. Do you pay any rent for that '( —No, it is my own. 

3820. Did you purchase it?—Yes. 

3821. What did you give for the two acres ?—£. 236, without expenses. 

3822. What do you mean by “without expenses”?—Without legal expenses 
of the conveyance. 

3823. What did the two acres stand you in, with the legal expenses ?—£. 250. 

3824. Was there any house upon it?—No. 

3825. Is there now ?—No. 

3826. There was not when you bought it ?—No. 

3827. Do you live near the land ?—It is nearly half a mile from my house ; 
my house is in the village. 

3828. And your land is half a mile from the house?—Not quite. 

3829. Do you rent the house?—No, it is my own. 

3830. How long is it since you purchased the land ?—It is six or seven years 
since I first purchased it. 

3831. What was your business before you entered upon the land?—I was a 
grocer and draper. 

3S32. You were apprenticed to a grocer and draper?—Yes; which in the 
country is a general thing ; I was apprenticed to the general trade. 

3833. Do you follow that now?—No; and I have not done so for the last 
five years. 

3834. When you say you were apprenticed, did you ever carry on this business 
on your own account ?—Yes. 

3835. Where?—At Yoxford, at Suffolk. 

3836. Then, from the time that you went upon the land till now, have you 
managed the land yourself, and cultivated it yourself?—-Yes. 

3837. What family have you ?—I have a wife and two children. 

3838. Who cultivates the ground for you ?—I cultivate it myself. 

3839. Would you think that your situation was more advantageous if your 
land was in the centre of your allotment ?—Certainly. 

3840. Mr. Monsell.] What age are your children ?— My eldest is between 16 
and 17. 

3841. Mr. S. Crawford .] Is it a girl or a boy ?—A girl, and the other is just 
turned 12. 

3842. Mr. F. O’Connor.) Is that a boy or girl?—A girl. 

3843. What assistance have you had upon the land in the course of culti¬ 
vation r—I have never had any; I have always done all the labour myself. 

3844. Have your children assisted you in agricultural pursuits at all ?—Oc¬ 
casionally, in very trifling jobs; all the labour I have always done myself. 

3845. Will you state what your system of farming upon that two acres is; 
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Mr. John Sillett. your style of cropping ?—I grow root crops, potatoes, mangold wurzel, cabbages, 
- and beans. 

14 July 1848. 3846. Do you grow any corn ?—Yes, wheat; no other corn but that. 

3847. Do you keep any stock?—Yes; for four years I kept two cows. 

3848. Do you keep any other stock ?—And two pigs I have generally kept. 

3849. Do you keep them still f—No, I keep swine instead. 

3850. How many pigs have you ?—I have 17, and the sow. 

3851. Do you not count the sow as one ?—No, that makes 18. 

3852. You keep, then, 18 pigs now?—Yes, I have altogether 18. 

3853. And no cow ?—No, I am trying an experiment with swine this year. 

3854. Is that for the purpose of discovering the difference between the ma¬ 
nure of pigs and the manure of cows, or for the profits ?—For the profits. 

3855. Without reference to the manure ?—I take that into account, consider¬ 
ing that manure better than the manure from cows. 

3856. Have you supported yourself and family, and clothed yourself and 
your family out of the two acres ?—Yes. 

3857. Exclusively ?—'Yes. 

3858. Have you published an account, to which you can declare, of the profits 
of land after the consumption and clothing of your family ?—Yes. 

3859. Have you got that with you ?—No, I have not; it is not out of the press 
yet. 

3860. Did you keep an account of your receipts and expenditure ?—Yes. 

3861. What was the result of your farming; did you live exclusively upon 
what was produced upon the farm?—Yes; I made it a point to do so. 

3862. May I ask you whether you lived as well as a farmer as you did as 
a draper and grocer ?—I consider I live as well, although in a different way. 

3863. As wholesomely?—Yes; and much better for my health, I consider. 

3864. Without wishing to enter too minutely into your domestic arrange¬ 
ments, will you state pretty nearly how you do live ?—I always make it a point 
to have milk of a morning, and meat and vegetables for dinner, and milk at 
night. 

3865. Do you have meat and vegetables every day for dinner ?—Yes; I make 
it a point to have meat and vegetables at dinner. 

3866. And you have clothed your family out of that two acres?—Yes. 

3867. What was your object in leaving your profession or calling as a 
draper and grocer and going on the land ?—I had always a great taste for the 
land, and after I had bought this piece of ground I gave my whole attention to it; 
after I bought it, at first, I was induced to try the experiment to see what I could 
do on the land, and I found I was getting on better than I expected, and I gave 
my business up in consequence. 

3868. Have you had the land seven years?—Yes; it will be about that since 1 
bought it. 

3869. You followed your business as a draper and grocer for some time before 
you went continuously upon the land?—Yes; the last five years I have given 
my attention entirely to the land. 

3870. And have abandoned your other business?—Yes. 

3871. That is, finding your experiment had succeeded better than your former 
avocations ?—Yes. 

3872. What state is your land in now, as compared with what it was when 
you first commenced operations ?—It is much better. 

3873. Looking at the difference of value, if you were going to sell it, if it could 
be estimated by an unerring standard of value; I am not saying that you gave 
too much or too little for it; what would you suppose the improvement was 
worth?—The land, when I bought it, was all in pasture, it was old pasture, and I 
broke it up by degrees, some one year and some another, till I have now got an 
acre and a half under cultivation, and half an acre in pasture, 

3874. The whole of the land is not yet cultivated ?—There is about half an acre 
in pasture now. 

3875. When you kept those two cows and two pigs, did you rear any calves : 
—Yes. 

3876. Up to what age ?—Seven weeks old; the last I reared this last year. 

3877. Had you a yearling heifer?—Yes; I reared one and fatted one. 

3878. Did you keep an account of what you made of your milk, and the 

produce 
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produce of your crops ?—Yes; I kept an account altogether, and my produce of Mr. John Si/kti. 
this last year was 74/._ . —— — 

3879. Is that exclusive of the family’s living r—Yes, I have lived besides; this 1+ ■ n, - v lb4b - 
is the amount of what I have sold. 

3880. You sold 74 1. worth?—Yes. 

3881. What did you buy?—Clothing, and other things besides, for my 
family. 

3S82. What are the other expenses which you would deduct from the 74 1. to 
leave the profit net?—I calculated my expenses as though I was renting the land, 
and paying rent and taxes for my land, and all those expenses I deduct from this 
account. 

3883. Do you mean from the 74 1. ?—Yes. 

3884. What would be the expenditure, in rent and taxes, you would deduct 
from the 74/., the amount of the produce ?—£. 51 1 think, if I recollect rightly. 

3885. Is that after paying the rent and taxes ?—Yes. 

3886. What do you estimate the rent and taxes at of your house and the two 
acres of land ?—I estimate the rent at 5 per cent, interest. 

3887. Upon 250/. ?—Yes. 

3S88. And what the rent of your house?—£. S rent. 

38S9. You put down 20 1. 10s. a year for the rent of house and land ?—I do 
not remember to a shilling. 

3890. Have you deducted that rent from the 74/. ?—Then there are the taxes 
to add. 

3891. That would be about 2 1. to make it 51/. 10 s. ?—Yes. 

3892. Do you mean 74 l. is the money received for the produce sold ?—Yes- 
3S93. That is all you have received for what you sold?—Yes. 

3894. Do you mean to say that after supplying your family with milk, and 
bread, and potatoes, and vegetables, you made the 74/.?—Yes, that is my cal¬ 
culation. 

3895. Supplying your family with those things?—Yes. 

3896. You have deducted about 23/. for rent and taxes, which reduces your 
income to 51 1. 10 s. ?—1 es. 

3897. What hours do you work at the land?-—That depends upon the season 
of the year; when busy I work from six in the morning till six in the evening; 
when I am not very busy at other times, not so long. 

3898. You have not answered my question, what you think is the difference of 
the value of the laud now as compared with what it was when you undertook the 
management of it; what would you say was the difference in the value:—I con¬ 
sider it very much improved since I began it. 

3899. Do you find that the land improves annually, or that it gets worse ?— 

It improves, of course. 

3900. Have you ever tried the plough system upon it; have you ever ploughed 
it:—Never. 

3901. Would not that be much cheaper?—I have no faith in the plough. 

3902. What do you call faith ?—I know it is not so well for the land. 

3903. Do you think your land would not produce as much if cultivated by 
the plough as it does being cultivated by the spade ?—I .am perfectly satisfied 
about that; it would not; I do not use a spade; I cultivate it with a three¬ 
pronged fork, 14 inches long. 

3904. Do you dig for every crop ?—Yes. 

3905. What means have you of discovering the difference of the cultivation 
between the spade and the plough, if you have never tried the plough ?—I do 
not want to try it; I am satisfied that I am right. 

3906. Why ?—Because I am quite sure the spade is superior to the plough. 

3907. Have you compared your crops with the crops of farmers iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood cultivating with the plough ?—Yes. 

3908. Which are the best, your crops, taken as a general average, or the crops 
of the farmers upon the same description of ground ?—I could give a very good 
instance of that if anv one could see my crop of wheat, and that ot my neigh¬ 
bour over the hedge that joins my field. 

390S. That is to say, there is wheat over the hedge; the farmer has wheat in 
a field adjoining yours?—Yes. 

3910. Which is the best, do you say?—I should say that field does not con¬ 
tain more than a half of mv crop. 

0.92. ' 14 3911. You 
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Mr. JohirSjUeti. ■' 3911-. You mean the average per acre ?—Yes. 

3912. What do you average your wheat an acre ?—My wheat last year pro- 
H Ju| y l8 4 8 - duced me 16 bushels on a quarter of an acre.. 

3913. Did you measure it?—Yes. 

3914. Did you measure the quarter of an acre?—Yes. 

3915. How did you put that wheat in, and when ?—I dibbled it in rows eight 
inches apart. 

3916. Mr. Sullivan .] Do you know what the bushel weighed ?—It was a Win¬ 
chester bushel; I did not weigh it. 

3917. Mr. F. O’Connor.] Did you sell that wheat?—No, I kept it for my 
family’s use. 

3918. Did you measure it in bushels?—Yes. 

3919. And the produce was 16 bushels?—Yes. 

3920. How do you say you sowed it, and when ?—I dibbled it in rows eight 
inches apart, and then I had it dropped in by boys or girls. 

3921. You mean it was dropped in by hand ?—Yes, by hand. 

3922. What was that wheat worth a bushel, in your opinion; have you 
averaged it?—I do not remember. 

3923. You have no connexion with the Land Company ?—No. 

3924. None whatever ?—No. 

3925. Have you no knowledge of the ■ Land Company ?—No ; I have read 
your work. 

: 3926. Upon small farms ?—Yes. 

3927. Mr. A. Crawford.] You said you dibbled the wheat in rows, eight 
inches apart; how far apart was each plant in a row r—Six inches, as near as I 
can judge. 

3928. Mr. F. O’Connor.] Do you know the quantity of seed you sowed to that 
quarter of an acre; at what rate per acre ?—I do not recollect precisely what it 
was; I sowed it very thin. 

3929. You planted potatoes:—Yes. 

3930. How do you plant the potatoes, whole or cut ?—Whole. 

3931. What system of farming have you taken your knowledge from; what 
system have you followed ?—From experience and study. 

3932. Do you find yourself improving in your knowledge of agriculture as 
your crops grow, and as you practise it yourself?—Yes. 

3933. Just tell me what was the state of your health and your family’s health 
when unconnected with farming operations, as compared with the present ?— 
In business I enjoyed very indifferent health indeed; I have had better health 
since I have been on the land. 

3934. How is it with the rest of your family ?—My family are much better. 

3935. You have spoken of two cows and two pigs; of what size and what 
description of cows were they ?—The Suffolk cow; a small cow. 

3936. Did you find your land was ample enough to support' them, besides the 
produce you sold: did it keep them in good condition ?—Yes. 

3937. Did you give them as much as they could eat ?—Yes, I stall-fed them, 
and used to carry the food to them. 

3938. You had two cows and two pigs ?—Yes. 

3939. Will you state what the amount of produce you sold wrns, and how 
you sold it; after the consumption of the family, you made 51 1 . 10 s , ?—I sold 
my potatoes at 8 s. a sack of three bushels; that is how they are sold in our 
part of the country. 

3940. Did you make more than 8/. profit on your cow after supplying your 
family; did it supply the family with butter as well ?—We generally sell our 
milk'; we make very little butter. 

3941. Not taking the consumption of the family, what would you think of 
the produce of a cow which gave you only 8 /. a year if you sold all and con¬ 
sumed none r—I would not keep such a cow. 

3942. What should you think of a man who made such an average; would 
you have such a man?—No. 

3943. What was the return you had from the produce of the two cows after 
supplying your family with milk?—I calculated my two cows in the year 
produced me 29 /. 

3944. Profit over and above the consumption ?—Yes. 

3945. Could you be more than 2 /. out in that calculation, or do you think 
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you could be 3 l. out; allowing that you might make an error of 2 1 . or 3 l. 
in your calculation?—I left the calculation of profits to my wife; she took 
the account. 

3946. Did she return you the money ?—Site paid me the money. 

3947. Between you and your wife and the cows, do you think you are within 
1 1 , or 2 1 . or 3 l. over or under, when you say 29 l .; could you have made much 
mistake in that?—No, I am sure I could not. 

3948. Mr. S. Crawford.] Was that made by the sale of the milk r- Yes. 

3949. Mr. F. O'Connor.] What did you get for it ?—Twopence a quart. 

3950. At what time did your cows calve ?—In the spring or summer. 

3951. Did you ever measure the milk when they were milked, when they 
were flush of milk ?—No. 

3952. What was the average they would give the first three or four months ? 
—prom two to three gallons each. 

3953. Mr. S. Crawford.] Is that at a milking, or in a day ?—From two or 
three gallons a meal when they are in full profit. 

3954. Mr. F. O'Connor.] You would not keep a cow that would only give you 
8 1 . a year r—Certainly not. 

3955. How often do you milk them in a day ?—Morning and night. 

3956. Why did you not milk them three times a day?—I never tried that. 

3957. Have you worked your cows.at all in a cart or light plough?—No; 1 
have never worked them. 

3958. What would you think of the knowledge and experience of a gentleman, 
a professional farmer, who says that lio labouring man can keep and support his 
family upon the produce of the three best acres of land in England, paying neither 
rent, rates, nor taxes ?—I can only answer for myself that I have done it. 1 have 
lived the last five years off my land, and I can give any references that you may 
require from some of the most respectable people living in the neighbourhood. 

3959. You can give respectable references as to the accuracy of your account 
of your farm ?—Yes. 

3960. What would you take now for your two acres of land, apart from the 
house, which without the house you say cost you 250 l .; suppose you were going 
to sell it, what would you expect to be the fair marketable value ?—1 could not 
expect the money I gave for it, perhaps, in the real value of the land. 

3961. If it were sold, looking at the comparative value of the land then and 
now, how would you estimate the real value of the land now ?—It is better now 
than when I bought it. 

3962. Then it is better land than when you bought it ?—Yes. 

3963. Have you ever measured or weighed any portion of the potatoes grown 
upon any part of the ground?—Yes. 

3964; State what is the result of that, if you please?—I have grown as much 
as three bushels to a rod. 

3965. Do you mean by a rod a perch?—Yes; a square perch. 

3966. That is 16 i square feet?—Yes. 

3967. Three bushels ?—Yes. 

3968. That is 480 bushels to the acre ?—Yes. 

3969. Have you measured them ?—Yes; that is three bushels to the square, 
rod. 

3970. Mr. Sullivan.] How much does a bushel of potatoes weigh ?—About 72 
pounds, 1 think; in Suffolk they calculate a sack to weigh 14 stone. 

3971. Mr. F. O'Connor.] It is by measure; in produce it is three bushels off 
a rod ?—Yes, or a sack to the rod; it is the same thing; they are always sold by 
the sack. 

3972. Mr. S. Crawford.] When you measure by the bushel do you heap the 
bushel l— Yes, we heap it. 

3973. Do you do it or your wife ?—I always attend to it myself. 

3974. Mr. F. O’Connor.] Have you sold vegetables as well?—Yes. 

3975. What description do you find most profitable ?—Cabbages are what 
I generally grow upon a large scale. 

3976. After five years’ close application and experience, and after seven years 
being employed partially in both business and agricultural pursuits, what 
amount of money, to be paid weekly, would you take to abandon your two acres 
and not get any more land and go back to your former business; that is, what 
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Mr; JohriSWett. weekly salary would you take for your land?—If I gave up my land I should 
---— want a competency. 

l+.July 1848. 3977. What salary, per week, would you now accept to give up the land 

altogether?—I would not accept, I might say, scarcely any salary to leave my 
land to go to business, as I very much prefer the land. 

3978. What would you accept as weekly wages to give it up ?—Upon my word 
I can scarcely say. 

3979. I say to go back to your old business as a draper and grocer, what 
amount of profit, not putting it as a question of wages, would you be satisfied to 
be insured to make a profit of your labour as a draper and grocer to give up the 
land ?—I should not be willing to accept less than 3 1 . a week. 

3980. Would you take 3l. a week to-morrow and leave the land altogether? 
—No. 

3981. You would not ?—Certainly not. 

3982. That is after five years’ experience ?—Yes. 

3983. After your experience, do you think a man can pay 10 1 . a year or 12 /.; 

I will not put it down at for two acres of land with a cottage and the necessary 
outbuildings in the centre of his allotment; that is, do you think he can main¬ 
tain his family and pay the rent for the house and land ?—I must beg to observe 
that must depend upon the size of the family, upon the number of children ; I 
would not presume that a man with two acres of land could support a large 
family. 0 

3984. You have four in your family ?—Two children. 

3985. There are four in the family?—Yes. 

3986. The average is estimated at five to a family; that is three children and 
the man and wife; do you think that a man with his wife and three children 
could pay a rent of 12 1 . for two acres and a house in the centre of his allotment, 
and live ?—Yes, if it is good land and he is an industrious man. 

3987. If it is good land he would pay more rent for it, and if bad he would 
make it better; if it is good land, you think he could pay rent and support his 
family ?—If he is a man that is frugal and industrious, he could. 

3988. You pay 20?. a year for two acres and your house, which is not upon 
your allotment, and you make 51 1 . a year; you pay 20 /. for your two acres ?— 
According to the purchase money I do. 

3989. The value of anything is what it will bring, and that is the rent you have 
subjected yourself to ?—Yes. 

. 3990. The Committee are distinctly to understand that you have four in family, 
and that you make 51 1 . 10,?. the two acres profit; is not it so?—Yes, that is my 
calculation I made last year. 

3991. Then do you not think if another man is as industrious as you, that he 
can also come to the same result?—I do not see why he should not. 

3992. Mr. S. Crawford.] You said that you considered cabbages the most 
profitable crop ?—Yes, I believe when I get a full crop of cabbages that I realize 
more money than by any other crop; the price I have made of them is a half¬ 
penny a head. 

3993. Where have you sold them?—The market people, coming with the 
carts, come and take a quantity. 

3994. Mr. F. O’Connor .] You sell them wholesale?—Yes. 

3995. Mr. S. Crawford .] Is there any large town near you to take them to ? 
—Yes, within a few miles. 

3995*. Mr. F. O’Connor .] How far are you from a market town?—One mile 
from Saxmundham. 

3996. What size is Saxmundham; what is the population ?—It is not a very 
large town. 

. 3996*. Is it a town or a village ?—A market town. 

399". What proportion do you sell in Saxmundhum ?—I send none to the 
town; I sell them wholesale. 

i ' 3998. Where do you sell the milk ?—The people in the village come for it. 

3999. You do not send it out at all ?—No, I do not send it out. 

; 4000. Do you find, from your mode of culture, you have an abundance of 
manure for your farm ?—Yes, by keeping my stock stall-fed. 

''4001. Did you buy the 17 pigs, or rear them?—I reared them; they are 
all iff different ages. I have two now fatted fit to kill, and four large stores; 

I have 11 now fit to take from the sow', now weaning. 

4002. Have 
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■ .4002. Have 18 pigs been exclusively fed from the produce of the farm ?—Yes. Mr. John Silica. 

4003. What do you estimate their value at now ?—I could not tell precisely - 

their value. 1+ July ‘M- 

4004. What other crops have you on your farm now, at this present moment? 

_A quarter of an acre of wheat. The system I pursue is growing beans and 

potatoes. 

4005. Beans between the potatoes r—Yes. 

4006. What else have , you besides beans and potatoes ; but first, how much 
potatoes have you ?—I have never measured how much I have under cultivation 
of potatoes this year; I was going to say I have a crop of mangel wurzel and 
beans. 

4007. About how much ?—I suppose about 30 rods. 

4008. What other crops have you ?—The drumhead cabbages. 

4009. About how much ?—I suppose about 20 rods perhaps, or not so much. 

4010. And you have half an acre in pasture ?—About that. 

4011. What do you do with the half acre of pasture ?—I have this year mown 
it, and made it into hay to sell. 

4012. Do you give any of the manure to the pasture ?—The liquid manure. 

4013. Have you a tank ?—Yes. 

4014. When do you put it on ?—In the winter season. 

4015. Do you scarify it before you put on the liquid manure?—No. 

4016. Have you found the following of my farming work well?—I have 
gathered information from it. 

4017. Have you planted the crops according to the system I have laid down ? 

—In many respects I have. 

4018. Have you found that succeed ?—Yes. 

4019. Have you followed out my system of planting throughout?—No; my 
plan is to dibble them in ; I find that answer very well. 

4020. And you plant them whole instead of cutting them ?—Yes. 

4021. Do you find yours to be better than your neighbours?—They are look¬ 
ing exceedingly well this year. 

4022. What produce do you expect from the crop of wheat if nothing happens 
to it; is it as good as before?—-Very competent judges have calculated that I 
shall have quite as much as I had last year. 

4023. When you speak of competent judges, who do you mean ?—Gentlemen 
and farmers who have looked round the farm. 

4024. Do they estimate it as high an amount as you have done when you say 
you had 16 bushels to a quarter of an acre ?—Yes. 

402,5. What would you average an acre of potatoes to produce upon the best 
land ?—The good land ought to produce what I have stated. 

4026. Four hundred and eighty bushels?—Yes. 

4027. You do not think that an over crop ?—No; it is not at all an unusual 
thing to get three bushels off one rod. 

4028. What would you say to the estimate of one bushel and a half to the 
rod for the best land in England ?—I must beg to say a great deal depends 
upon the season. 

4029. An average crop?—Yes. 

4030. Chairman .] And it depends upon the cultivation ?—Yes. 

4031. Mr. F. O’Connor.'] According to your cultivation you have had what 
you have stated ?—Yes. 

4032. What would you think if upon your quarter of an acre you had six 
bushels of wheat instead of 16 ?—I should not be satisfied with it. 

4033. Would you have wheat any more if you could not produce more than 
six bushels off a quarter of an acre instead of sixteen?—No ; I do not grow it, 
because I consider it the most profitable crop ; but for my family’s consumption, 
and for the straw for the stock. 

4034. It is not the most profitable crop?—No. 

4035. Mr. S. Crawford.] I want to know in what way you prepare the ground 
for the potatoes. I think you say you dibble them in ?—First the manure is well 
spread all over, and I dig it in with the fork; then I draw my lines; I have a 
driller that I have formed for the purpose, to draw the lines instead of drilling 
them separately, about 20 inches apart, and then I dibble my potatoes in the 
holes, being about 12 inches apart in the rows, and about six to seven inches 
deep. 

i. 0.92. k 2 403d. Mr. 
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Mr,,John Silliu. 4036'. Mr. F. O’Connor.] How would you estimate the value of your land; 

-— would you say it was the best land in England, or land of a middling quality, or 

14 ^48. what description of land was it when you took it ?—I considered my land to be 

good when I took it, because it was in pasture. 

4037. Would you say it was the best land in England ?—It is considered to be 
good land, a nice mixed soil. 

4038. Mr, S. Crawford.] After the potatoes come up, do you mould them up ? 
—No. If you wish to know my system I can tell it you. 

4039. Yes, I wish to know it.—In growing my potatoes, between every third 
row.I grow a double row of beans, without allowing any extra room for the pota¬ 
toes, and I find in that way I get an excellent crop of beans; judges have seen 
my crop this year, and have calculated that I shall have as many beans as though 
the ground were covered, and it will not injure the potatoes. 

4040. You do not earth the potatoes up?—No; in consequence of growing 
the beans I cannot earth them; I put the potatoes in a good depth. 

4041. How deep did you say you put them in?—From six to seven inches I put 
them in. 

4042. Mr. F. O’Connor.] Yon put the beans between the drills, between every 
third row ?—Yes. 

4043. Do you think you have as much potatoes as you would have if you had 
not planted the beans?—Yes, I proved that last year. 

; 4044. Then, in fact, you think that a sow would feed 16 pigs as well as eight 
pigs, and that it does not signify how many pigs are pulling at the sow; if you 
consider that, it does not signify how much seed is pulling at the land. Do you 
know that the land critically represents either the sow or a cow giving milk ?— 
Yes. 

4045. Do you know then that if you encumber the land with too much seed 
it is precisely the same as if you allow an immense litter of pigs to suck a sow ? 
—Yes. 

4046. Are you not aware that the land will not give you as good a crop of 
potatoes as if you did not plant any beans ?—I believe it will. 

4047. Do the beans take none of the nutriment out of the land ?—Yes, of 
course. 

4048. And would not the potatoes get that nutriment if the beans were not 
there?—If it is in heart, and thorough good land, it will produce both. 

4049. Then there would be no end of produce in that case ?—I can only say 
what I have proved from my experiments. 

4050. Would your land have given those two crops as luxuriantly when you 
first commenced operations as now?—No; in breaking up pasture land, the 
first year you cannot expect a crop like the two or three following years. 

4051. What would you say of the knowledge of a professional gentleman 
who prefers the plough cultivation to the spade cultivation, and says you would 
have larger crops if the land were ploughed?—I should presume that that 
gentleman never tried the spade at all; of course he cannot have tried it. 

4052. If a neighbouring farmer offered to come in and plough your ground 
for you for nothing, would you allow him to do so ?—No. 

4053. Have you read, in an Oxford paper,. an account of Samuel Bridges’ 
operations ?—Yes, I have read it in your work. 

4054. Taken from an Oxford paper?—From the Labourer’s Friend Maga¬ 
zine. 

4055. What was the result of his experiment upon four acres of land?—From 

this account I have read'- 

4056. Mr. Monsell.] Did you see the farm?—No. 

4057. Mr. Sullivan.] Were the potatoes you cultivated with the beans an 
early crop or not?—Yes, they were. 

4058. What were they ?—What we call the early shaw. 

4059. What time were they put in the ground ?—In March. 

4060.. What time were they dug out ?—In July. 

4061. What do you put in the place of those potatoes ?—I put on a crop of 
transplanted Swede turnips. 

4062. Where the potatoes were?—Yes. 

4063. Still leaving the beans?—Yes; they do not interfere at all. 

4064. Then you calculate that instead of two crops you make the ground pro¬ 
duce three in the year?—Yes, 1 have done so by transplanting; I could not do 
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it otherwise; I raise the Swede turnips just the same as cabbage plants, and Mr. John Sillett. 

when the potatoes come off, I dig the land over and transplant them the same as - 

the cabbages. , 4 July 1848. 

4065. Do you consider that system of transplanting as pro.i table in point of 
weight as if you sowed it from the seed ?—It depends very much upon the season; 
if it is a moist season I have got an excellent crop; if it is a season like last year 
where we had little or no rain they will suffer: last summer I transplanted a great 
many; but in consequence of the dryness of the season I could get no weight from 
the crop. 

4066. Do you sow any peas ?—No, they will not answer the purpose; I tried 
them one year between the potatoes; but they shade the potatoes too much. 

4067. Mr .Monsell.'} Do you employ any labourers on your farm?—No; I have 
never employed any labourers. 

4068. You have done the whole work yourself?—Yes. 

4069. Do you ever use any food for your stock that is not grown on the farm ? 

-No. 

4070. Do you use any manure not made on your farm ?—No, I have never 
bought any manure ; I have found that I have always made plenty. 

4071. Mr. S. Crawford.'] At what distance do you put the turnips in a row ?— 

The transplanted Swedes? 

4072. Yes.—The same distance as the potatoes, 20 inches. 

4073. In the row?—About 12 inches. 

4074. Mr. F. O’Connor .] I find that your produce, if measured by bushels, 
amounts to 15 tons 8 cwt. 8 lbs. to the acre?—Yes. 

4075. Then I was rather wrong when I said a bushel and a half. Suppose 
instead of three bushels, you had one bushel, and a little more, upon the rod, 
would you cultivate potatoes any more if you could not get more than that? 

-No. 

4076. Mr. S. Crawford .] Now that you have no cow, and keep pigs in place 
of cows, do you buy milk for your consumption ?—Yes; I always prefer milk, and 
now I have not a cow, I buy. 

4077. Mr. F. O’Connor ] Then you would deduct that in your calculations the 
next year, and put down less what you gave for milk ?—Yes. 

4078. And carry the profit of the pigs forward as your profit ?—Yes. 

4079. Mr. S. Crawford .] What do you do with the pasture field when you do 
not keep a cow ?—I make it into hay and sell it; in fact, I intend to break up all 
my pasture this next winter. 

4080. Mr. F. O’Connor.] Will your two acres produce you more when the 
other half acre, which is now in pasture, is brought into cultivation ?—Yes; now 
I have not my cows, I intend to break up the other portion of it. 

4081. Do you think your 17 pigs and your sow will produce you as much 
profit as your two cows and your two pigs produced ?—I am this year trying the 
experiment. I have been told by many intelligent people that a breeding sow 
will make as much profit as a cow ; if it will, it will save labour and trouble. 

4082. Both in cooking the food and everything else ?—Yes. 

4083. What do you feed your pigs upon ?—I am now feeding them on the 
tops of the beans, of which I have got a great quantity, and I feed them also with 
the leaves of the mangel wurzel. 

4084. Mr. S. Cruioford.] Do they get nothing else ?—When I fatten them, of 
course. 

4085. Mr. F. O’Connor.] What do you finish them with ?—Then I feed them 
on boiled potatoes, and then I buy a little barley meal to finish them up with, the 
last week or two. 

4086. When they become stores you give them boiled potatoes to fatten them ? 

—Yes. 

4087. And barley meal to finish them off?—Yes. 

4088. Sir B. Hall.] You stated, I think, that after supplying the family, you 
got a profit of 29?. from the two cows in the year ?—Yes; that is the calculation 
I made. 

40S9. What quantity of milk, per day, do you apprehend will be consumed in 
the family?—I suppose our family would consume about a quart. 

4090. What do you reckon would be a fair average for milk for a cow to give 
per day ?—That would depend upon whether the cow is in full profit or not. 

4«9i. What quantity of milk do you apprehend a good cow, a fair cow. such 
0.92. k 3 as 
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" Mri John Siliett. as those youhad,would give per day?—A good cow would give, when in full 
- - — profit, from two to three gallons a meal in the morning, and the same quantity at 

July 1848. n jght, 

4092. For what length of time do you reckon a cow would give that ?—From 
three to four months, I should think a good cow would do that. 

4093. And how long do you consider that the cow remains in milking ?—A 
good cow would remain in milking within four weeks of her calving; that is 
what I have generally allowed my cows. 

4094. Taking the whole year, that is, taking the time that the cow is in full 
milking, and the time that she is in indifferent milking, and the time of year 
when she is not in milking at all, would you reckon that the cow would give 
more than three gallons a day ?—It would depend entirely upon the description 
of cow, and as to the size. 

4095. The question refers to the description of cow that you have been speak¬ 
ing to ?—I never found one that would give more than that. 

4096. Mr. S. Crawford.] Do you mean that the average, taking all the cir¬ 
cumstances into consideration, would be two to three gallons a day ?—No, not 
the average of the year; you could calculate that quantity only from three to 
four months in the year. 

4097. Sir B. Hall. ] I wish you distinctly to understand the question I put 
to you, which is this: “ Taking the whole year, that is, taking the time that 
the cow is in full milking, and the time that she is in indifferent milking, 
und the time of year when she is not in milking at all, would you reckon 
that the cow would give more than three gallons a day” ?—I should suppose that 
for three months she would give five gallons; I should suppose that the cow, 
after the three months, would fall perhaps the next month a gallon, and then 
probably she would decrease gradually perhaps half a gallon, and then I should 
suppose, that from the period of her being dry, she would give about a gallon at 
a meal. 

4098. Chairman.] In the worst time about a gallon a day?—Yes; that is 
previous to calving. 

4099. Mr. F. O' Connor.] Do you mean a gallon a day, or a gallon a meal ?— 
A gallon a day, calculating up to the time of her going dry; a month or five 
weeks before calving. 

4100. In the profit you have given of your cows, do you know whether you 
have estimated the cows to give every day through the year five quarts a day; 
that is, two quarts and a pint a meal ?—Yes. 

4101. You say you have sold the milk at 1 d. a pint, that is 2d. a quart? 
—Yes. 

4102. That is 10 d. a day ?—Yes. 

4103. And 10 d. a day is little better than 15 1. 7 s. 6 d. a year; and you 
have estimated with the calf that the profit was 29 1. odd, and you have estimated 
the produce of your milk, in the profit you have given, at under five quarts a day? 

. —Yes. 

4104. Sir B. Hall.] Then do you calculate that taking the year through, front 
the first day of the year to the last day of the year, subject to all those variations 
in the quantity of the milk produced, that a cow gives on an average two and a 
half gallons a day ?—As near as I could calculate, I should suppose she would. 

4105. Do the 29 1. which you say you got from the cows include any profit 
derivable from the sale of the calves, or am I to uuderstand you that it is for the 
sale of the milk ?—For the sale of the milk. 

4106. The 29 1. is for the sale of the milk, exclusive of any profit from the 
sale of calves ?—Yes. 

4107. You have stated that your cows produce on the average of the year 
2 b gallons a day, and you have stated that your family consume on an average 
a quart a day, and that you have derived a profit of 29 1. by the sale of the milk; 
you must therefore have sold, as I apprehend, 3,480 quarts, and that,, added to 
365 quarts, the quantity consumed in your family, would leave you a quantity 
of 3,845 quarts; is that the case ?—I have never taken an exact account of it by 
measure; it is as near as I could calculate it. 

4108. Then you have made no calculation of that kind ?—No, it is impossible; 

I could not do that, because the way we have kept the account, is how much we 
have made in a week by the sale of our milk pin the winter we have made a little 
butter; we do not sell all our milk in the winter. 

4109. I 
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4109. I understood you to say that the 29/. was for the sale of milk ?—The 
sale of the produce of the cow, not the milk. 

4110. Besides what you consumed ?—Yes. 

41 it. Then, if you use a quart a day in your family, and also make butter, and 
if you sell milk to the amount of 29 /., I believe you will find, on a very simple 
calculation, that you must have 3,845 quarts of milk in the year ?—I do not know 
how that may be; I never made any exact calculation of that kind, otherwise than 
the weekly calculation of what my wife marks on the slate, of what she has 
sold. 

4112. Then if I am right in my calculation that you get 3,845 quarts from those 
two cows, it would appear that you have 961 gallons from them ; is that likely 
to be the case?—I have never measured the milk; I tell you as well as I can to 
the best of my knowledge; we never measured our milk 

4113. Mr. F. O’ Connor. ] I think I can relieve the Committee and yourself of 
all these nice calculations; you say your cows for from three to four months give 
from two to three gallons at a meal, when in full profit ?—As near as I could cal¬ 
culate. 

4114. Do they give milk on Sundays:—Yes. 

4115. Then if they give, taking the average of 10 quarts a meal, which is 
between two and three gallons, that is 20 quarts a day for a cow ?—Y'es. 

4116. Then if you multiply the 20 quarts a day by the seven days in the 
week, you have 140 quarts a week, have you not?—Y'es. 

4117. Then if you multiply that by the three months only, not from three to 
four months but 13 weeks, the quarter of the year she is in full profit, in that 
quarter of the year she will give you 1,820 quarts of milk ?—-Y'es. 

4118. And if you reduce that to money, at 2 d. a quart, that is 15 /. 3 s. 4 d. 
for the three months, throwing the rest of the vear overboard altogether ?— 
Yes. 

4119. You have charged for the calves in that 29 /. odd ?—-No, the fatting of 
one calf is not included. 

4120. Do you mean that all the year round the cow gives 2 j gallons at 
a meal?—No” I never measured the milk; I stated that the cow, in full profit, 
at a meal, morning and night, gave 2 i in the morning and 2 £ at night,. 

4121. Sir B. Hall.] The question I asked you was this: taking into con¬ 
sideration what the cow gave when she was in full milking, and taking into 
consideration what she gave when she was in indifferent milking, and taking 
the time of the year in which she was not in milking at all, what quantity she 
would be likely to give from the commencement of the year to the close of the 
year; and you stated in answer to that question that she would give 2 £ gallons 
a day, taking the whole year round ?—I could not give any other than a com¬ 
pletely random calculation; I never kept any account of the measure, and 
therefore it is impossible to give any precise answer to that. 

4122. Mr. Monsell.'] Did I understand you to say, in your neighbourhood the 
milk sold at the same price in winter as in summer ?—Y r es, we always sell it at 
the same price. 

4123. Mr. F. O’Connor .] Do you agree to supply people with it?—It is the 
custom ; we never charge more in winter than in summer. 

4124. Have you, in fact, any doubt upon your mind, that after supplying your 
family with the produce of the farm, and paying the rent and taxes, you have 
made from 51 /.10 s. profit ?—Yes. 

4125. Do you expect to make more or less this year?—I expect to make quite 
as much; I have had gentlemen looking over the crops competent to judge. 

4126. Do people come to look at your crops?—Yes; many people come to 
look at them. 

4127. Mr. Scholefield .] I understand you to say you get between 50/. and 60/. 
a year, over and above what your family consume, by means of your farm ? Yes. 

4128. Is that calculation founded upon the average, or is it the result of any 
one particular year?—This is an account I have kept this last year. 

4129. Then do you consider it to have been a very good year, or an indifferent 
year, or a bad year?—It was considered to he very "favourable last year. 

■ 4130. Then the average of years would be very different?—That I could not 

say anything about. 

4131. If this has been a very favourable year, there must have been many years 
that have been much worse, and therefore, looking at the average, would not that 

0.92. k 4 cause 


Mr. John Sill'll- 
14 July 184S. 
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Mr.'John Sitteii. cause a comparatively IaFge surplus to be shown this last year which will hot be 

__ shown on the average of years?—That would depend a great deal upon the 

14 July 1848. season. 

4132. Have you made any calculation whatever as to the average result of your 
farming operations for the last five years?—I have never kept any accurate 
account of that. 

4133. Have you kept any account for the present year?—No; I can give no 
nccount of this year till the end of the year. 

4134. Take two or three years back; have you made any calculation of any 
year except the one you have now given the Committee the result of?—Not pre¬ 
cisely, so as to know of any precise amount. 

4135. Have you made any approximate estimate ?—I calculated the year before 
this last, as near as I could calculate, that there was about between 501. and 60/. 

4136. That was about the same as last year?—Yes. 

4137. That was also a favourable season ?—Yes. 

4138. Have you made any calculation whatever applicable to a bad year?—No; 
I have never kept any account at all previously to that. 

4139. Mr. Sullivan.] You say you are publishing a work, which is in the press 
at present ?—Yes. 

4140. Does that give a detailed account of all the profits of the farm ?—Yes. 

4141. And is not that account spread over five years ?—No; that is only an 
account of this last year. 

4142. You do not give in the work now in the press the benefit of your expe¬ 
rience to the public for the last five years?—It does in the operations of the 
farming; it gives an account of my operations in farming for the five years. 

4143. Not the amount of the produce raised ?—No. 

4144. Mr. F. O'Connor.] Would you think that it would be much more 
beneficial to you if the house were in the centre of the allotment instead of being 
half a mile off, as it is?—Yes, of course; I find it very inconvenient. 

4145. You estimate the rent of the house at 8/. ?—Yes. 

4146. And you put 12 /. 10s. for interest upon the land ?—Yes. 

4147. That is 20/. 10s. ?—Yes. 

4148. How much are the rates and taxes?—I think between 2/. and 3 1. 

4149. And over and above the rates and taxes, and rent, vou have made 
61/. 10s.?—Yes. 

4150. Mr. S. Crawford.] You said as to pigs, that you feed them upon mangold 
wurzel leaves?—Yes. 

4151. And other matters of that kind?—Yes. 

4152. Except those that were fatting, to which you gave potatoes, and towards 
the close barley meal?—Yes; always previous to killing them, for two or three 
weeks. 

4153. Do you find that vegetable food, such as mangel wurzel leaves, is suffi¬ 
cient for the pigs you are rearing, without any other food ?—Yes; the store pigs; 
I do not give any corn. 

4154. Do you give all your pigs potatoes?—No, not the store pigs. 

4155. But those that are not fatting what are they fed upon ?—The tops of my 
beans, and the leaves of the mangel wurzel. 

4156. Y ou found those things sufficient to nourish the pigs in that state ?—Yes; 
and I give them cabbages as well. 

4157. Do you give them those cabbages boiled or raw?—Raw. 

4158. And the sow, when the young pigs are sucking, what do you feed her 
upon ?—That would be better explained if you saw my work; I have explained 
the whole of my system, and how I feed them, there. 

4159. You give her some better feeding than the others?—Yes, during the 
time she is suckling the pigs. 

4160. Captain Pechell.] Was there any wall round your land at the time you 

purchased it ?—No; it was only a plain field. l 

4161. What sort of a fence was there round it?—A hawthorn fence. 

4162. What has it now ?—The same. 

4163. Are any other allotments or land cultivated in the same way adjoining 
it ?—No; this field of mine joins the clergyman’s of the village. 

4164. Mr. F. O’Connor.] Are you and the clergyman on good terms?—Yes; 
he often comes and looks over my land. 

4165. Captain 
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4x65. Captain PechelU] Your cows which you have been speaking of, were they .Mr. John S'dlcit. 
of any particular breed ?—The Suffolk breed. -“ 

4166. Did you purchase them from the National Land Company?—No. 1+ Ju, - V 1048 ' 

4167. From whom did you purchase the cows, and where did the person live 
from whom you purchased them ?—I purchased them in the county where I live, 
at an auction. 

4168. Where?—In Suffolk- 

4169. Suffolk is a wide place; cannot you tell the Committee where you pm- 
chased the cows ?—At an auction. 

4170. That is the matter. You are now asked from where you purchased 
them; from what place or town ?—At Leiston, and I can give you the gentleman’s 
name, if you require it; it was Mr. Whitmore, farmer. 

4171. Mr. S. Crawford .] Do you sell any straw off your land ?—No. 

4172. Do you convert it all into manure ?—Yes. 

Michael Sullivan, Esq. a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

4173. Mr. F. O’Connor.] YOU have visited the estates of Snigg’s End and M. Sultean, Esq. 

Lowbands ?—I was there on Saturday last. M,I> ~ 

4174. Did you visit many of the allotments at Lowbands, and had you con¬ 
versation with any of the allottees there ?—A great number of them; I should 
say that we visited very nearly half of them. 

4175. And passed through all?—Yes, and passed through all. 

4176. And you saw the crops?—We examined all the crops, and we went 
into the houses, into the bed-rooms and kitchens and piggeries, and we saw 
every appointment that was in connexion with the houses for effectually carrying- 
out the management of the farms. 

4177. When you say, “ half of them,” you mean half of the occupiers you 
spoke to ?—Yes. 

4178. Did you examine the crops minutely ?—We examined the crops mi¬ 
nutely. 

4179. What was your opinion as to the contrast between the crops of wheat 
that you saw there, and the crops that you had seen in travelling from Lon¬ 
don to Gloucestei’, or the crops in the immediate neighbourhood ?—I was par¬ 
ticularly observant of all the crops as I went along from London to Gloucester, 
as far as a railroad view would give an opportunity of judging, and 1 ob¬ 
served the crops of wheat to be particularly light; then from Gloucester we 
went about seven or eight miles in an open carriage through the country, till 
we arrived at the estate of Snigg’s End, and from that we went to Lowbands. 

4180. Upon an inspection of the crops of wheat at Lowbands, what com¬ 
parison would you say they bore to the crops in the neighbourhood, or to the 
other crops that you had seen ?—The average crops of wheat, particularly in 
Lowbands, are decidedly the best that I had seen in journeying from London to 
that place. 

418 J. Or in the neighbourhood roundabout?—Or in the neighbourhood round 
about. I had seen some few fields of some few farmers that came nearly up to 
them. That is, I should say there were a few that came up to the average crops 
of Lowbands; but that it was not the case, generally speaking. 

4182. Taking the average of the crops of wheat at Lowbands, taking every 
allotment, would you say it was a middling, or a good, or an indifferent crop '—I 
should say it was a prime crop as an average. 

4183. How did the potatoes look ?—The potatoes looked in many instances 
very good, in others not quite so good; they were got in some cases in a superior 
manner, particularly as regarded the allotment of the cabinet-maker, Lee. 

4184. You went into his house ?--Yes, we did. 

4185. And remained there some time?—Yes; and remained there some time. 

41 8 ( 5 . From the condition in which you saw the whole estate there, would you 

say it was richly cropped, and that the produce would be large, or would you say 
that it was indifferently and poorly cropped ?—I should say, taking the whole 
estate altogether, that there is an enormous amount of produce of every descrip¬ 
tion upon it; that is, speaking of the Lowbands estate. 

4187. With regard to the houses, of what description did you find them ?—The 
houses were of a very superior character, in my opinion; probably a little too 
much so; they are in fact too good for a four-acre farm. 

0.92. L 41SS. Did 
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JU. Sullivan, Esq. 4!i88i Did'.you'see the gates that bad been pnt up in theseveralplaces ?—d did, 
M-r- 4189. Did you go into the schoolhouses?—I did. 

4'90- In -what style was the work that you examined performedIn the most 
14 July 1848. permanent and complete manner. 

4191. What was the feeling of the allottees, asfar as you could ascertain it, of 
their present condition, and of their future prospects f—1 was very curious to 
ascertain how parties brought from all directions of the country, entirely un¬ 
acquainted with agricultural pursuits, located in. a place like that, could be con¬ 
tent, and how far they would be able to carry on those agricultural pursuits, and 
I must state that in particular I was struck with one old man who had been 
a cottom overseer. He appeared to me to be as fully acquainted with agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, and to have all his farm in as complete a system of cropping as if he 
had been there many years. I do not know the names of the parties; I merely 
inquired their trades and occupations, and I found a frame-work knitter, 1 found 
a tallow chandler, I found a stocking maker, and I found every description of 
trade almost located there; I found a cabinet-maker, I found a shoemaker, and 
I found a cotton spinner; but I did not find one agricultural labourer there; 
every one had been a tradesman. 

4192. Mr. Langston .] How many cows did you see upon the estate?—I saw 
but one. 

4193. Mr. F. O’Connor .] How many pigs did you see?—I observed that the 
majority were turning their attention to the feeding of pigs, as being more pro¬ 
fitable than that of cows. 

Feargns O'Connor, Esq., a Member of the Committee, expressed a wish to 
make a statement to the Committee with reference to the accounts, which be¬ 
ing acceded to by the Committee,he stated,I have built 250 houses, and I have 
taken out every item of what I have paid, and I find that I have paid the 
timber merchant, for timber, slate, tiles, and laths, 43 1.; mason’s and brick¬ 
layer’s work, 44/.; chimney-pieces and hearthstones, 1 l. 15s. (that is for every 
house); carpenter’s work, 13/. 10 s.; painting, 2/. 5 s. (that is for painting 
back buildings and all); plastering, slating, and setting ranges and sleepers, 
with lime and sand, 6 /.; stoves and ranges, 2 /. 15s.; chimney pots, 7 s. G </.; 
nails and ironmongery, 1 /. 10s.; glass and glazing, 10 s.; plinth, for foun¬ 
dations, 2 /. 5 s.; stuccoing outside, 2 /.; digging foundations and filling 
in floors, 15s.; sinking and steining well, putting in pump, with lead pipe 
and lead for vallies of houses, 7 Z.; iron spouting with shoots and elbow, 
2 /.; bricks for setting grates and partitions, 2 /.: that is the total cost of 
the.houses. The only thing I have left out is chimney bars; that makes 
131 /. 12s. 6 d. a house. This is done according to contract; it is 7 s. a 
perch for the work, and 5 s. 6 d. a perch for the outbuildings: that amounts, 
for the .250 houses, at 131 1. a house, to 32,750 /. There are four school- 
houses, -which I have put down, very moderately, at 500 /. a house; that 
is 2,000/. There are 10 miles of road, which I have put down at 2,000/., 
being less than half of what an overseer would charge. I have paid, in 
aid money and loans, 6,525./.; I have horses, harness, and implements 
to the value of 4>000.Z. I have put down 1,500/. for excess of 18 bouses 
at O’Connorville; 13 of them five-roomed houses, and five of them four- 
roomed houses, 1,500/. Then there are expenses to be deducted from the 
93,000 /. paid in bills by the directors and not given in cash; such as seed 
potatoes and several other things, 3,000 /. Work done at Bowford’s farm, 
1,150 /.; ’surveyor, land agent, interest on mortgage, property-tax, tithes, 
rates, taxes and insurance, 1,000 /.; 5,000 yards of path (this is what has 
been done with broken stone and burnt clay at 6 d. per yard) 125 /.; guano, 
100 /.; for dung and carriage at O’Connorville, I have paid 320 /.; 36 pair 
of gates and piers I have put down at 5 /. each; and I would ask any gentle¬ 
man whether I have put them down at too much; that is, 180 /. For ox¬ 
fencing at Lowbands I paid 80 /.; land and legal expenses I have paid 
38,500 /. For extra for hauling to Minster (I paid 1 /. a ton for hauling 
everything) 500 /.; Davies for cress I have paid 60 Z.; Hobb for outgoings, 
Moate, 52 /. 10 s. I have paid for joiner’s work in the 85 houses at Broms- 
grove, 610./. Paid'labour on portable stables, workshops and forge, 150/.; 
100 Z. for portable stables for 44 horses, forge for men to work at, and a place 
for bruising beans and oats; that is, as I have said, 150 /. For ironmongery 
and sawing there are 30 /. In bank and orders, and other capital belonging 
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to the land, 1,000 £ Paid Walker and men harvesting at Minster, 100 A 14 July 18^8. 

No«', I leave this for analysis; that is 95,632 1. 10 s. Then if I am asked- 

where the overplus comes from; first, I say there are things that I have 
converted myself, and I have charged the interest upon those Exchequer 
Bills. There is the money, and here are my observations. From the timber 
expense of houses will be deducted the amount paid for timber in work¬ 
shops, portable stables, granaries, and chaff-room, forge, and wheelwright’s 
shop, and also for the timber for the joiner’s work of 85 houses at Broms- 
grove. I beg the attention of the Committee to this: There is no charge 
for nearly eight miles of pear trees, planted at six yards apart, or for furze 
hedges, with which the allotments at Lowbands are divided, amounting to 
15 miles and three quarters. There is no charge for labour upon any estate: 
while at Herringsgate, the land was cultivated by hired horse labour, and 
there was about 20 acres of copse and stiff hedgerows grubbed, ponds and 
holes filled in, and gardens made upon the site of the old buildings and 
farm yard. At Lowbands the land was cultivated, about 30 acres pared and 
burned, several miles of drains made, hollows tilled to the extent of five 
feet high in some instances, all the fences levelled, and a quantity of copse 
grubbed and the land cropped. At Minster the land was cultivated, hut not 
cropped, from 20 to 30 acres thoroughly drained, and about. 12 acres pared 
and burned. At Snigg’s End there was nearly 100 acres pared ami burned ; 
the land was ploughed, scuffled, harrowed, and rolled, some of it three times, 
and about 70 acres planted with potatoes and sown with barley. All the 
old fences were levelled, and 11 acres of an old copse grubbed. In the above 
account there is no charge for removing implements and building materials 
from Hertfordshire to Lowbands. There is no charge for removing 23 horses 
and all building materials from Lowbands to Oxfordshire. There is no 
charge for removing 45 horses and all the materials and furniture of men 
from Oxford to Snigg’s End. There is no charge for removing 50 horses, 
agricultural implements, building materials, furniture of men, joiner’s work 
for houses, and portable stables, from Snigg’s End to Bromsgrove. There is 
no charge for bailiffs, overseers, nor blacksmiths from the commencement. 

That is my rough calculation, and I beg if there is anything that strikes any 
Member of this Committee, in this or any other matter, as exorbitant, to 
state at once what it is. Of what has been paid, not a farthing for labour 
has been paid upon 800 acres of land cultivated in the best style; not a 
single fraction from the beginning to the end. If I am asked what con¬ 
stitutes the difference, it is the old material that I have grubbed and sold, 
and the interest upon the Exchequer Bills. I am happy to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of giving the Committee a rough outline of what I have paid. There 
has not been a bill given to any tradesman, and everything has been pur¬ 
chased at the lowest price. There is an account for everything. The houses 
will not come to 131/., nor to more than 120/. a house, and there is no 
charge whatever for any one single day’s labour, and the labour for the whole 
of them would average 50/. a week; that would be 5,300/. for labour. 

Now I think I have given the Committee not what may be done, hut what 
has been done, and has been paid ; when it is asked what has been done with 
the 93,000 /., there is my statement. I have now made my statement, and 
the accountant will make his statement afterwards. 


Mr. O'Connor then delivered in a Paper, of which the following is a Copy •' 
Cost op House. 

Timber, slate, tiles, laths - - - - - -£.43-- 

Mason’s and bricklayer’s work - -- -- 44 - - 

Cliiinney-pieces and hearthstones - - - - 115- 

Carpenter’s work.13 10- 

Painting - -- -- -- -- 3 5- 

Plastering, slating, and setting ranges and sleepers - 6 - - 

Stoves and ranges - - - - - - - 2 15 - 

Chimney-pots -.- - -7 0 

Nails and ironmongery - - - - - - 110- 

Glass and glazing - -- -- -- -10- 

Plinth for foundations.2 5- 

Stuccoing outside - -- -- -- 2 - - 

Digging foundation and filling in floors - - - - 15 - 


- - £. 120 12 G 


O.92. 


Carried forward 
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July 1848. • .. Brought forward - - £.120 12 O' 

- Sinking and steining well, putting in pump with lead 

pipe, and lead for vallies of houses - 7 - - 

Iron spouting, with shoots and elbows - 2 - - 

Bricks for setting grates and partitions * - - 2 - - 


£.131 12 o 


250 houses, at 1311. ------ £.32,750 - - 

Four sclioolhouses ------- 2,000 - - 

Roads - -- -- -- -- 2,000 - - 

Aid-money and loans ------- 6,525 - - 

Horses, harness, and implements ----- 4,000 - - 

Excess of 18 houses at O’Connorville - - - - 1,500 - - 

Expense of seed, &c. ------ - 3,000 - - 

Work done at Bomford’s ------ 1,150 - - 

Surveyor, land agent, interest on mortgage, property- 
tax, tithes, rates, taxes, and insurance - - - 1,000 - - 

5,000 yards of path, at 6 d. per yard - 125 - - 

Guano - -- -- -- -- 100 - - 

Dung and carriage, O’Connorville - 320 - - 

36 pair of gates and piers ------ iso - - 

Oxfencing at Lowbands - -- -- - 80 - - 

Land, and legal expenses ------ 38,500 - - 

Extra to hauling to Minster - ' - - - - 500 - - 

Davies, for cress - -- -- -- 60 - - 

Hobb, for outgoings, Moate - - - - - 52 10- 

Paid on joiner’s work, 85 houses, Bromsgrove - - 510 - - 

Paid labour on portable stables, workshops, and forge - 150 - - 

Ironmongery and sawing - -- -- - 30 - - 

In bank and orders at this date ----- 1,000 - - 

Paid Walker and men, harvesting at Minster - - 100 - - 


£. 95,632 10 - 


Mr. William Henry Grey, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. W. E. Grey. 4194-5. Chairman.] DO you wish to make any statement to the Committee ?— 

■-— I am come to say that I cannot go on without the assistance of Mr. O’Connor’s 

clerk, who has not been with me either to-day or yesterday; I find the accounts 
in such a state that without his assistance it is utterly impossible to understand them, 
or to analyse them ; they are in such very general terms, that it requires somebody 
to explain every item of them as we go along. I had a note from the clerk, who 
promised to be with me to-day, and I waited for him till half-past one, and he 
did not come. 

4196. What documents have been given to you with the view to enable you to go 
through the accounts ?—The account I have been given is a sort of balance-sheet. 

4197. Have there, been any documents produced to you to vouch or prove the 
several items contained in the balance-sheet ?—A bundle of papers lias been given 
me: they are not sorted, but are in such a confused state that I cannot put my 
hand upon any one item. 

4198. Has there been any ledger or correct account-book kept with regard to 
the expenditure on the different estates ?—I have seen no books of the kind, and 
when I inquired for such, I was told there was a wages’ book and a book kept by 
Mr. Doyle, and another by Mr. Cullingham, but they are in the country; I have 
not seen them. 

4199! You have seen no ledger or other such book usually kept in accounts of 
such a description ?—Nothing of the kind. 

4200. They have not furnished you with any documents for you to make any¬ 
thing like a balance-sheet of the expenditure and the receipts?—No. 1 have 
endeavoured to reconcile the accounts with the books of Mr. M'Grath, but I have 
found several serious discrepancies, as much as from 4,000?. to 5,000?.; at pre¬ 
sent that is the difference between two accounts. 

4201. Have you gone through the accounts of the financial secretary, Mr. 
M'Grath ?—I have not gone completely through them, I have looked at them, 1 
intended to go through them by and by; I have not given them full attention as 
yet, but I mean to do so. But so far as I have seen them they appear to be in a 
very fair state. 

4202. Are 
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4202. Are the Committee then to understand you to say, that you are in tiie 
same position with regard to the accounts that you were in when you were first 
appointed?—With respect to the general account, I am. 

4203. Your appointment took place nearly three weeks ago ?—It was a fort¬ 
night last Tuesday ; I thought it proper to let the Committee know how I was 
situated, because I know the anxiety of the Committee that I should be going on 
with the accounts. 

4204. Do you know of any investments that are made of the surplus funds; 
have you ascertained, as far as you could, whether there are any surplus funds?— 

I have no means of doing that at present; I have seen the account of the stock¬ 
broker, who states there are 6,000 l. of Exchequer Bills in his hands. 

4205. Do they belong to the bank, or the company?—I have no means of 
knowing that. 

4206. Sir B. Hall.] Have you seen them?—I have not seen the bills; I have 
only seen the account of the stockbroker. 

4207. Chairman.] Was that Mr. Price’s account ?—No. 

4208. What was the balance of Exchequer Bills; have you gone through the 
bank accounts to ascertain sufficiently if there is the balance there?—There is an 
account there; I have not seen the bills; but I have understood there is an account 
of 8,0001 . at the bank. 

4209. You do not know whether the 6,000 l. are a part of that S,000 /., do 
you ?—I should say not. 

4210. Mr. Scholefield.] Have you made any regular application for accounts or 
documents of any description to enable you to make out a balance-sheet ?—I have 
asked for them. 

4211. Have you found any difficulty in obtaining them ?—I should hardly like 
to say I found a difficulty ; they have been promised, and I have hoped from day 
to day to obtain them. 

4212. Mr. F. O'Connor.] Did my clerk come to you on AVcdnesday ?—I saw 
your clerk on Wednesday at the Land-office. 

4213. AVas he at your service?—He said he could only remain a short time; 
about an hour or an hour and a half. 

4214. Did he tell you he was always engaged on Thursday writing for me, 
and that he could not come?—I do not recollect that he told me that. 

4215. You are not aware heisalwavs engaged on AA'ednesdays and Thursdays 
for me ?—No. 

4216. You say you have looked over Mr. M'Grath’s books and found a dis¬ 
crepancy of 4,0001. or 5,0001.; how do you mean that you found that discre¬ 
pancy, and how do you require it to be accounted for?—Mr. M‘Grath keeps a. 
small square book, in which he makes memoranda every week of the cash 
received, and the disposition of it, and he has now prepared an account in which 
he has stated week by week the amount received, and the amount placed at your 
disposal; on looking at your account I find that five or six items in your account 
do not agree with those in Mr. M'Grath’s. 

4217. As to what?—The items received in the week. In your, account then; 
are two columns, one I am told, though it is not stated so, is the amount adver¬ 
tised in the “ Northern Star,” and next to that is a column showing the amount 
that comes into your hands; not exactly into your hands, but how disposed of; it 
is those items that I find differ from those which Mr. M'Grath kept. 

4218. Then did you find 3,000/. put thus; there, is a column showing the 
amount of money received in the “ Star,” and a column showing the amount ot 
money paid in net cash to Mr. M'Gowan, and what you are in difficulty about 
is the items given as receipts to Mr. M'Gowan, and given to me as cash ; you 
are at present in the predicament of not being able to find that out r—A es. 

4219. You have found that stated in that paper, how it is to be accounted for; 
thus, 93,000/. I am debited with; 90,000 /. or near it, or 89,000/. have been 
paid to me in cash, and about 3,200/. have been paid to tradesmen and for seed 
potatoes and other things at the Land-office, which I have been debited with, 
making the difference ?—I am aware of that; that therefore makes a difference; 
those are mistakes of your clerk as to the amount to be entered; he has deducted 
the amount belonging to the bank, that having already been deducted before in 
those instances, and therefore it makes your account appear less; he has debited 
you for less than he ought to have done. 

4220. You understand the bank account is separate?—A es. 

0.Q2. 13 4221. And 


Jlr. If. II- Grey. 
14 July 1848. 
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Mr.ll'.ll. Grey. 4221. And you undersand, that apart from the bank account, I am debited 
- with 93,000/„ or thereabouts?—Yes. 

.4 July 1848. 4222. Then they have debited me with the bank money up to a certain 

period, and there you find a difference of between 3,000 1. and 4,000/. ?—Yes. 

4223. In the accounts you will find what they have paid as expenses, what 
they have given me as cash, and what they have given me receipts for as cash, 
will correspond to a farthing with the column announced iu the “ Northern 
Star ” ?—That I do not find at present. 

4224. Have you gone over the accounts in the “ Northern Star ” ?—Yes. 

4225. Do you find them correct ?—I do not find it altogether correct; there 
is a trifling difference; but taking the Land Company’s accounts, I do not find a 
difference of more than 150/, out of the whole 102,000 /. advertised. 

4226. In whose favour did you find it operate, that difference of 1.50/.?—As 
far as my memory goes, 150/. more is advertised than I find is stated in the 
printed balance-sheet to have been received. 

4227. That would be against me ?—Yes, that would be against you; if 
we were to tie you to the strict figure of the “ Northern Star,” it would be against 
you. 

4228. In summing it up yon found that difference?—Yes. 

4229. Did you find any other difference; an amount of 500/.; did you dis¬ 
cover anything like that ?—There was a mistake of 500 /. in one “ Star ” corrected 
in another; there were several errors which were afterwards corrected; I en¬ 
deavoured as I went along to rectify them myself. 

4230. You found that 500/. error?—Yes. 

4231. Did you see the balance-sheet in which that was mentioned for car¬ 
penter’s work ?—I saw a note of yours at the bottom of the balance-sheet, in 
which you mentioned the error of 500/., which would be corrected, and I think 
it was corrected in that sheet before it was printed. 

4232. Did you discover that was still in error ?—No, I have not sufficiently 
examined it. 

4233. Did you give that opinion that it was an error against me of 500/., 
giving it as 1,800/. instead of 1,300/.?—No; I saw that 1,850/. were set on 
one side, and that 500/. were set on the other, and that rectified it. 

4234. You are aware that I told you of the impossibility of your getting all 
those books and vouchers which Mr. Cullingham filed, and Mr. King filed, and 
which Mr. Doyle has filed in my absence; you are aware they pay money ?— 
Yes. 

4235. You are aware that all those different parties pay money, and that as 
soon as the accounts can be procured for you, you will have them ?—I hope so. 

4236. I understand that you want all the labourers’ books, and you say that 
you have not got the clerk’s account or balance-sheet; have you not got the 
amount paid at each estate, as taken from the books; have you not got that ?— 
No, certainly not. 

4237. Did not he furnish you with that ?—Do you mean separately, to show 
to which estate it belongs ? 

4238. Yes.—No. 

4239. Have you not got it in gross ?—I will show you what I have got. This 
is a general statement of the whole receipt and expenditure, not divided into 
estates (producing an Account). 

4240. Sir B. Hall.] Have you got the original balance-sheets, audited by the 
auditors of the company ?—No, I was told they were destroyed. 

4241. Have you goi the original balance-sheets which have been stated before 
this Committee to have been audited and signed by Mr. Guffey and Mr. Knight ? 
—I have not. 

(Mr. F. O’Connor.) Those balance-sheets I had nothing to do with. 

4242. Sir B. Hall.] As you say you have not got the original accounts 
which have been stated before this Committee to have been audited for the com¬ 
pany by Mr. Knight and by Mr. Guffey, the auditors of the company, what 
accounts have you got ?—I have printed copies of those accounts. The only 
accounts that I have preceding that one, are in two or three newspapers, the 

Northern Stars.” 

4243. Have you any means of knowing whether those accounts which you 
state to be printed copies of the original accounts, are copies of those original 
accounts, or were they merely handed to you by a person connected with the 

Land 
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Land Company as appearing in the “ Northern Star,” and stated to be correct Mr - 11 • lL (,r ^' 
copies of the accounts which have been audited by the auditors of the company? ~ 

_That is precisely the one which was handed to me by a person in the Land- 14 u X 16 + • 

office as printed copies of the accounts. I asked for the original, and Mr. 

O’Connor’s clerk told me he believed the original of the last accoimt had been 
destroyed; he did not speak of the preceding one. 

4244. Have you seen any accounts that have been audited, and to which the 
signatures of the auditors, Mr. Cuffey and Mr. Knight, have been placed ?—1 
have not; I asked for the originals of those 10 or 11 printed balance-sheets that 
were put into my hands by the Chairman, and I was told that they had been 
delivered to the Chairman, and they were supposed to be in his possession. 

4245. Chairman.] When you say “ delivered to the Chairman,'’ the printed 
copies were delivered; there have been no original documents delivered in at 
all of those printed documents ?—I asked for the manuscript originals. 

4246. Sir B. Ball.] Was any statement made to you as to the time when 
any of those documents had been destroyed r—No; the question was raised 
immediately by another person in the office, I think Mr. M'Grath, doubting 
Mr. Hewitt’s statement as to their having been destroyed. I only asked the ques¬ 
tion with respect to the last one. 

4247. Am I to understand you, that what Mr. M‘Grath told you was, that the 
original accounts audited by the auditors of the company were not in existence, 
having been destroyed ?—I am afraid there is a confusion between two sets of 
accounts; there is one set of accounts audited by Mr. Cuffey and Mr. Knight, 
which are published every quarter, that is quite distinct from Mr. O'Connor's 
own balance-sheet. My observations respecting the account said to be destroyed 
applied to Mr. O’Connor’s own account, not those signed by the auditors. 

4248-9. What I want distinctly to understand is this: certain accounts have 
been ordered to be laid before you as the accounts of the National Land Company, 
and it has been stated in this Committee, that those accounts have been regu¬ 
larly and most minutely examined by Mr. Cuffey in particular, and that he, as 
auditor of the company, has signed those accounts to show that they were cor¬ 
rect ; am I to understand that you have been informed by the officers of the 
National Land Company that those accounts have been destroyed ?—Certainly 
not; my observation as to the account being destroyed applied to Mr. O’Connor's 
account, and not to Mr. Cuffey’s. 

(Mr. F. O'Connor.) And which accounts 1 tell you you can have. 

4250. Sir B. Hall.] Then it is the original account of Mr. O’Connor which 
is stated to have been destroyed ?—Yes. 

4251-3. Have you ever seen any accounts audited in the handwriting of Mr. 

Cuffey and Mr. Knight ?—Never. 

42,54. Have you got the books from which the accounts have been made 
out ?—I do not know from what books they have been made out, I am not 
aware of any books that contain anything like the accounts of which either 
of these are copies, neither of them have been shown to me. 

4255. Have you seen any books which contain accounts, either in gross or in 
detail, similar to those of which statements have appeared in the “ Northern Star” ? 

—No, certainly not. 

4256. Mr. Scholefield.] Do you believe you could verify the details in the “ Nor¬ 
thern Star ” ?—No. 

4257. Sir B. Hall.] Have you practised much as an accountant?—I have been 
an accountant all my life. 

4258. In large establishments of this kind, is not it usual to have a ledger in 
which all the items are entered ?—-Yes. 

4259. Have vou seen any ledger of that kind in relation to these accounts?— 

None whatever. 

4260. Have you any knowledge whether such a ledger is kept ?—I have no 
knowledge upon the subject. 

4261. Did you make any inquiry for such a book?—I have asked for all tin- 
hooks, and I was told that there were none but the wages book, and Mr. Doyle s 
and Mr. Cullingham’s; I have asked particularly for the cash book, but have 
been told that there is none in existence. - 

0.9a. 1,4 4262- You 
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Mr. IV. H. Grey. 4262. You have been told that there is no such book in existence as a cash 

-book; am I to understand that the usual mode of entering accounts in merchant’s 

14 July 1848. offices and companies of this nature has not been followed in this instance?—To 
the best of my knowledge, it has not. 

4263. Mr. G. Thompson.'] You have now some insight into the transactions of 
the Land Company; are you prepared to say, as an accountant, whether it would 
have been practicable from the commencement to have kept such an account of 
the proceedings of the company as would have presented to an accountant, like 
yourself, at this period, an intelligible statement of all monies that have been 
received, and the modes in which those monies have been expended ?—Certainly; 
I am very much surprised that it has not been done in a large affair of this kind. 

4264. Do you think that the transactions of the company are too widely 
spread, and too multifarious, to be reduced to something like an intelligible shape 
at a central establishment in London ?—Certainly not; the circumstance of their 
being widely spread would not prevent their being brought to a focus in London ; 
one general ledger might be kept for the whole. 

4265. Mr. Langston.] But that has not been so ?—No. 

4266. In the way the accounts have been kept there appears to be some con¬ 
siderable difficulty in bringing them, as it were, to a focus ?—There would be 
great difficulty now in doing it. 

4267. Mr. G. Thompson.] If every facility be afforded you to arrange the ac¬ 
counts of this company, are you aware at present of any insuperable difficulty in 
the way of your doing so ?—Certainly not; but it will require time. 

4268. Mr. F. O’Connor.] I asked you whether my secretary had given you 
a detailed account of the weekly wages paid from the books ; here it is ; here is 
Snigg’s End, and here is Minster Lovell, from Mr. Doyle’s book; I think he has 
given you that in detail for Minster Lovell, and also what was paid in Lowbands 
from the time of the last account being settled; I find every thing that has been 
paid weekly for those estates is entered. When you say that you had that diffi¬ 
culty, and that no ledger was kept, how do you find the accounts of the Land- 
office kept, take them generally ?—Lately they appear to have been kept with 
greater regularity than they had been originally, but I have not examined the 
early books ; there was a difficulty about that; there seems to have been a sys¬ 
tem adopted now, with respect to the shareholders, which seems to me to be a 
very good one. A book has been established, in which the name of every one of 
the 70,000, or whatever the number may be, of shareholders is entered. That 
appears to have been arranged under a very good system indeed. 

4269. In looking over the “ Northern Star,” could you arrive at an accurate 
opinion as to what has been paid into the Land Fund ?—I have done so. 

4270. You say that there are no account books kept, or that you have not seen 
them; now supposing there are books kept in the country by each person who 
pays the money, if those books are produced, shall you have what you require ?— 
Certainly; but I must have somebody to point out what estates they belong to. 
You say that there are weekly wages paid ; I grant there are weekly wages paid, 
but I cannot tell what estate any one of those items belong to. 

4271. Then, if you get the books, with the accounts distinctly kept for each 
estate, would you say that you are furnished with the evidence which you want ? 
—Yes. 

4272. If you will come down into the country my clerk and overseer shall give 
you all the assistance in their power. You have got the “ Northern Star” ?— 

I have not got the “ Northern Star,” but I have got all the information I want 
out of it. 

4273. Then you will have got the information you require when you have got 
those books, from which these accounts are extracted, from the Land-office; that 
will complete the defect?—Yes. 

4274. When you have got the books, of which this is a transcript, everything 
being entered upon the separate estates, you will have all you require ?—Yes, upon 
that particular point; but there are other points. 

4275. Then if you get the bank book with the lodgments, and with the pay¬ 
ment of the cheques and the vouchers, that will bring you to a conclusion, 
seeing what each cheque is, and what the expenditure is ?—I do not think that 
the old returned cheques will be a sufficient voucher. 

4276. Then if you have the “ Star” with the account of the money acknow¬ 
ledged, and have the books kept at the Land-office, and have all the books kept 

by 
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by my overseers, in which every farthing paid lias been accounted for, and the Mr. 11'. II. Cm/. 

receipts from the tradesmen for the monies expended, that would enable you to -' 

come to a conclusion?—Yes. " 14 July iS-8. 

4277. When you said you had not got the books and other materials, you 
presumed that there were no such thing in existence; have you ever seen the 
domo at Venice, or the domo at Milan ?—No. 

4278. Then you are not sure that it is in existence; when you get these books, 
you will know they are in existence ?—I see there a sum o'f 9,109 of which 
I have no means of knowing that one farthing has been vouched for. 

4279. If you get the labourers’ books, and the tradesmen’s receipts showing 
every item to be entered, then you will have the vouchers ?—I should imagine so. 

4280. Are you aware that 9,100 1. and odd were the whole expense of building 
80 cottages at Minster Lovell, the whole for labour and everything else ; if you 
have the books showing those items put down in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
then you will be able to come to a solution ?—Yes. 

4281. Mr. Sullivan .] Since you have been appointed by this Committee, have 
you made any application to Mr. O’Connor to afford you facilities for iuvesli- 
o-ating the accounts ?—No, I have not. 

4282. Did you not perceive, in the progress of the investigation of the ac¬ 
counts, that Mr. O’Connor was so personally bound up with them that he would 
be the proper person for you to apply to for the necessary information?—It did 
not strike me that Mr. O’Connor was the proper person to apply to; I thought 
the Chairman of the Committee was the proper person to apply to in any diffi¬ 
culty, and that through him I should obtain anything I found to be necessary. 

4283. Captain Pechell. ] That was in case you met with any difficulty?— 

Yes. 

4284. Mr. Sullivan.] I think I heard you state, in reply to a question put by 
the Chairman, that lately the books of the company, as far as the Land Com¬ 
pany is concerned, have been better kept than they were in the earlier stages of 
the proceedings ?—Yes, I did say so. 

42S5. Did vou state, also, that you had not particularly looked into the books 
in the earlier stages of the proceedings?—Yes, and for this reason, that I found 
no book of the most useful description, that is, the book kept by Mr. M‘Grath 
of the weekly payments and the disposal of the receipts, was in existence. 

4286. 1 thought you stated you did not look into the books of the earlier 
stages of the proceedings ?—I did not; such a book does exist, but I was told 
it was a mere day-book, stating the amount received, without anything respecting 
the disbursement of that money. 

4287. You did not see it ?—No, I did not want to see it. 

4288. Mr. F. O'Connor.] You got Mr. M'Gowan’s book, setting forth the 
amount of the monies?—Yes; that is only from August 1847. I want some¬ 
thing of the kind preceding that; I want something preceding Mr. M'Grath’s 
book also ; I want some book showing from the commencement of the company 
what has been received weekly or monthly, or during any period, and how that 
has been disposed of. I have no such hook; I have asked for it over and over 
again ; I am told the memoranda were made by Mr. Wheeler, the former secre- 
taiy, of what was taken to Mr. M'Gowan, and sent to Mr. O’Connor, and it is 
presumed those are in existence; if I could have those memoranda, they would 
assist me. 

4289. If all those memoranda are in existence, and 1 daresay they are all in 
existence, and if so you shall have them ; and if you have the labourers’ book and 
the tradesmen’s book, and the vouchers, and the expense fund, and the accounts 
published in the “ Northern Star,” and Mr. M’Gowan’s books, then can the 
result be arrived at?—Yes, I think so; but in the present state of the thing, I 
cannot possibly sav what the result will be. 

4290. If you went down with me into the country, and my clerk came with all 
the books that there are, and that you examined them there; do you think then 
that you would be able to arrive at a conclusion, with all the books and all the 
people to refer to ?—I hope so. 

4291. If you will do me the honour to come down with me into the country, 
you shall have the bank book, and all the people to explain everything to you, and 
you shall have every book you require, and I pledge myself to show you books as 
well kept as any in the world ?—l will do so. 

4292. Mr. G. Thompson.] Have you discovered no machinery corresponding 

0.92. “ M with 
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Mr. W. 11. Grey, with that which exists in every large concern, for the making out at once of a 
-statement of account r—None whatever. 

14 July 1848. 4293. And are you prepared again to state that it would have been perfectly 

practicable from the commencement to have kept an account of this company in 
such a way as to have enabled you, as an accountant, within the time that has 
elapsed since you were appointed on this investigation, to have brought before 
this Committee a full and explicit statement of the financial affairs of the com¬ 
pany ?—It would have been practicable to have kept such an account as that 
at any hour the Committee might have had every information that it might 
want. 

4294. Mr. F. O'Connor.] And I tell you that those are in existence, but that 
you must come down to them ?—Those books would not give all that the Com- 

■ mittee want, but only detached parts of the information they require. 

4295. Mr. G. Thompson.] Can you, as the accountant appointed by this Com¬ 
mittee, do that, by going through the various accounts, which ought to have been 
done from month to month and year to year previously ?—Certainly; but I must 
go through the whole accounts before I can arrive at anything like an analyzed 
conclusion of what the receipts and expenditure have been. The Committee, as 
I understand, want to know what has been the expenditure on each estate under 
the different heads: all that ought to be posted from the day-book into the ledger. 
It is only by doing so that you can tell what the expenditure has been, and what 
each cottage has. cost. 

4296. You.think that, if the promises made to you by Mr. O’Connor to-day be 
fulfilled, and the facilities be afforded you which he has offered, you will be able in 
a reasonable time, to present to this Committee a clear financial statement, without 
predicating what the result may be ?—I pledge myself to do that. 

4297. Captain Pechell.] Mr. O’Connor has stated that he received 93,000 
and that he has expended a good deal more than the 93,000 1 .; can you tell the 
Committee how much more than the 93,000 1. he has expended ?—I cannot say ; 
I do not see that that is so, so far as I have observed. 

4298. Mr. F. O’Connor.] You have not seen the timber merchant’s account, 
have you ?—I have the amount of it here. 

4299. Chairman.] Does that 93,000 1 . include the sum owing to the bank 
No. 
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